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the LSA President 


Greetings to you all from the President’s Corner! 
Coming Soon: Our New Website! 

First on the list would have to be our new website, so let 
me be among the first to welcome you to it! Couldn’t I take up the 
entire space just thanking those who have made this possible? That 
will come soon. But for now, we have first our former colleague 
on the board, Joe Harris, to thank for his vision of what a new site 
could do for us. It will take a while to move all the way into that 
dream, but with this we are on the way. He worked with James 
Carr of Kulture Partners to begin the process of designing the 
site. Let us focus our gratitude on Joe and James to start with, but 
the list is much, much longer. 

You will be hering more from us later as we roll out vari- 
ous parts of the new site 


The Lute Rental Program 

You would not believe how popular our Lute Rental Pro- 
gram has become during this coronavirus pandemic! According 
to the program administrator, Fiona Thistle, we would receive 
maybe two-four inquiries a month, pre-pandemic. During our May 
Board meeting, she reported that she was getting eleven inquiries 
per week! 

And this was just a few months after our newly hired 
and already intrepid LRP Traffic Manager James Louder came 
on board. He first took up the new job of managing the lute rental 
program for our Canadian players, and after only a few months ac- 
cepted the job of managing the entire program, along with Fiona. 
Just in time for a pandemic-induced run on rental lutes. Talk about 
trial by fire! Fiona and James have both managed valiantly, and 
still we have a list of nineteen people waiting for lutes and six 
waiting for theorboes. Don’t let anyone tell you no one wants to 
play the lute any more! 

This, a comment from a happy customer: “I am very 
grateful to the LSA for the opportunity to have rented the instru- 
ment. It all worked out very well; lutes are not something one finds 
at most music stores so I don’t know of any other way of trying 
one out before taking the somewhat expensive step of purchasing 
one. I would recommend the program to anyone who might be 
interested.” 


The Lute Rental Program 
needs donations—lutes, cases 
and money! 


Most of our waiting list is caused by the need for more 
good-quality lutes, mostly of the eight-course renaissance lute 
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variety, but also baroque lutes and theorboes are needed. Do you 
have a lute you aren’t using? It’s in your closet and you feel guilty 
for not playing it? Please consider donating it to the LSA. Now 
would be a good time. 

If you don’t have a lute to donate, you can still help us 
whittle down this waiting list by donating money for lute cases. 
We have four lutes we cannot rent because they don’t have cases. 
Until we can find a more convenient, less costly way of procuring 
cases, we are looking at more than $700 for a lute case from King- 
ham, according to James. 

For either of these donations, go to our website. To donate 
money to buy cases, use the Donate button on the home page, and 
put in the comment box Lute Cases. To donate an instrument, look 
for the Lute Rental Program button and click on the link to donate 
a lute. Make someone’s day by enabling them to move up the wait- 
ing list! 

Not to leave any stone unturned, if you have the skill set 
and would be able make a case, contact James Louder (Isatraf- 
ficmanager@gmail.com). He’s working with the custodians to get 
the necessary drawings. Doesn’t this sound like the perfect gotta- 
stay-home-to-stay-safe project? For the person with the proper 
skill set, that is! 


Our new website needs 
a new webmaster! 


Do we have a lute enthusiast out there with the skills and 
desire to help in this way? 

The more we can do ourselves, the less we will need to 
pay top dollar for. This person will ideally have experience work- 
ing with WordPress. Initial orientation can be provided by James 
at Kulture Partners. It will be an asset for this person to have famil- 
iarity with the lute and related instruments. While membership in 
the LSA is not a requirement, it certainly will make this job easier. 
This person will maintain the content on our new website, not 
limited to making changes to content, adding new content, adding 
pages here and there when needed, implementing special projects 
that might add pages or a new section to the site. There is a small 
honorarium currently budgeted for this work. Once the website is 
fully operational, it is estimated that the time investment will be 
on the level of a few hours a month. It can be expected that more 
hours will be needed up front. 

Wishing you all a safe and healthy New Year, with plenty 
of plucking to keep your fingers and your hearts warm! 

Cathy 


“Loth to Depart”: Remembering Julian Bream, 1933-2020 
Victor Coelho 


In a wonderful and revealing BBC sequence filmed 
sometime in the early 1960s, Julian Bream, guitar in hand, sits at a 
table in Finch’s, his favorite pub in Chelsea, takes a healthy sip of 
red wine (he was known to enjoy a glass or two), and over the din 
in the room, breaks into an exciting performance of Villa-Lobos’ 
Choros No. 1 (Bream 2006). His international reputation soaring 
at this time as a guitarist, lutenist, and RCA recording artist, he 
was now performing in the most famous recital halls in the world. 
Yet here is Bream in his element: playing a gig in a bar for his 
friends, closing the distance of the audience/classical performer 
relationship, and most of all sharing his music, deftly conflating 
the meticulous preparation demanded by a classical soloist with 
the convivial spontaneity of a club musician. This was the essential 
Julian Bream, and these qualities were part of the rich and essential 
legacy in the history of the lute that he left upon his death on Au- 
gust 14, 2020. 

In the equally revealing sequence that follows, the pub 
guests make their way, after closing time, to Bream’s nearby flat, 
an apparently common occurrence where the “jollification” con- 
tinued, sometimes, according to Bream, until 5:00 a.m. Here, with 
his own “Hot Club” of musicians playing clarinet, string bass, 
and guitar, Bream flashes some of his chops and string bends on 
Django Reinhardt’s “Viper’s Dream,” channeling his earliest and 
most enduring guitar influence—tellingly, Bream’s beloved dog 
was also named after the great Romani guitarist—and honoring 
improvisation as one of the cornerstones of his musical credo: 


I love playing jazz because I love the freedom you have 
to improvise. It has given me a feeling in my classical 
repertoire of creating the atmosphere of the here and now 
—just the spark of a moment that can come from hitting a 
note with a certain color that you’ve never [used] before, 
or giving another note an extra vibrato, or by just accen- 
tuation or articulation. And if you can keep that ability to 
[remain] alive to now, then I think that is a precious com- 
modity for an artist (Bream 2006). 


The “here and now ... the spark of a moment,” poeti- 
cally sums up Julian Bream’s approach to the lute. It is a renais- 
sance humanist’s perspective of how antiquity can catalyze the 
present rather than how the past endures as an uncritical author- 
ity or a lasting, if beautiful, ruin. These are broad declarations, to 
be sure, and historians of the early modern period are no longer 
comfortable with such reductive or binary distinctions. But this 
is the renaissance history that Bream knew, one formed by the 
sweeping themes of humanism, rebirth, and individuality, all of 
them summed up eloquently by two great Elizabethans and exact 
contemporaries, Shakespeare and Dowland. He eschewed what he 
believed was the antiquarianism of the early music revival of the 
early twentieth century; for him, playing the lute was a modern 
pursuit, no different than a new production of a Shakespeare play, 
always evolving and relevant for new audiences. Of course, there 


were many lutenists following Arnold Dolmetsch (b. 1858) who 
established careers long before Bream as part of the first wave of 
the revival: Walter Gerwig (b. 1899), Hans Neemann (b. 1901), 
Diana Poulton (b. 1903), Suzanne Bloch (b. 1907), Joseph Iadone 
(b. 1914), and of course Desmond Dupré (b. 1916), who was not 
only one of Bream’s early guitar teachers, but later played lute 
and cittern in the first incarnation of the Julian Bream Consort. 
But it was the second wave of lutenists born in the 1930s, many of 
them exact contemporaries with Bream, that professionalized the 
instrument on the concert stage, expanded the audience through 
their numerous recordings, and broadened the repertory interna- 
tionally and extended it chronologically. Several of these players, 
like Diana Poulton, also became highly influential teachers to the 
lutenists who came of age in the 1960s and ’70s: Thomas Binkley 
(b. 1931), Eugen Dombois (b. 1932), Konrad Ragossnig (b. 1932), 
Robert Spencer (b. 1932), and the slightly younger James Tyler (b. 
1940) and Toyohiko Satoh (b. 1943), with Spencer and Tyler hav- 
ing long collaborations with Bream as members of his Consort and 
as musicological consultants. 


From the very beginning, Bream placed an uncompromis- 
ing premium on the technical mastery of the lute so his concerts 
would match in every way his guitar recitals of Bach and the Span- 
ish masters, not to mention those by the eminent piano and string 
soloists contemporary with him. As he told me in 1990, “Although 
there were one or two players who played the lute at that time 
[the late 1940s], it never seemed to me as though they were really 
professionals. It seemed to me that they happened to play the lute 
instead of really playing it” (Coelho 1991, 5). Beginning as a jazz 
player in the mold of Django Reinhardt, Bream was first taught 
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by his father, an amateur guitarist who played in several dance 
bands. By the mid 1940s, Bream turned to playing classical guitar 
and in 1947 gave his first formal recital (Bream Website). In the 
same year he acquired his first lute, a German guitar-lute based on 
the heavy Dolmetsch models that were popular at that time, which 
his father bought from a sailor for £2! (Coelho 1991, 5). Quickly 
becoming dissatisfied with this instrument (“the tactile feel of the 
strings seemed to me unnecessarily soggy”; Thomson 1975, 348). 
Bream approached a noted harpsichord maker, Thomas Goff, who 
converted the guitar-lute into a “proper lute with seven courses” 
(Coelho 1991, 5 and Thomson 1975, 348).! He subsequently built 
a new lute for Bream in 1951 based on a Tieffenbrucker (Venere) 
instrument in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum (V&A), most 
probably using the body of the 
archlute W.S.-1940, dated 1592 
and the only Tieffenbrucker in 
the collection. This instrument 
was certainly a short-necked 
lute before its conversion into 
an archlute, and Goff was able 
to take X-rays of the interior 
bracing prior to making Bream’s 
lute (Thomson 1975, 348).? 
Modifications to the original 
design included the use of metal 
frets, a single second course, 
and a thicker soundboard. This 
became Bream’s concert and recording lute for almost the next 
sixteen years, on which he played hundreds of concerts and radio 
broadcasts. Although Goff (working jointly with J. Cobby) made 
two more lutes for Bream in 1957 and 1960, the 1951 instrument 
was the one he preferred and used regularly for concerts and re- 
cordings until around 1967, when he acquired his first lute made 
by David Rubio.’ 

Adapting his already formidable guitar technique to this 
instrument, Bream began giving concerts and making recordings 
almost immediately, establishing his reputation as the earliest 
champion of the music of John Dowland. “And I had just picked 
up the lute, adapted my guitar technique to it and went from there” 
(Kozinn 1990). According to Diana Poulton, 


Besides my own work in concerts, lectures, and broad- 
casts other lutenists began to appear—Desmond Dupré 
and notably the young Julian Bream who, in 1951 and 
1952, astonished everyone with the brilliance of his mu- 
sicianship and his complete technical mastery of the lute. 
Dowland became his favourite composer and through 
his recitals, broadcasts and recordings he has introduced 
his music to a wide following, even as far away as Japan 
(Poulton 1982, 447). 


One of the concerts Poulton may have been referring to was a 
Wigmore Hall recital in 1952, in which Bream, characteristically, 
played lute in the first half only, mixing a selection of Italian works 
by Dalza, Molinaro, and Vincenzo Galilei, with a fantasy and “My 
Lady Hunsdon’s Puffe” by Dowland. Except for the hiatus he took 
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from the lute in the late 1970s and 1980s when he reevaluated his 
own standing as a lutenist within the context of the rising historical 
performance movement, Bream from the beginning of his profes- 
sional career in 1951 balanced his lute and guitar projects almost 
equally. (On Bream’s reevaluation period and his thoughts on the 
early music revivial see Coelho 1991, 6-7 and Thomson 1975, 349.) 
Although his “bread and butter” instrument was always the gui- 
tar—the album 20th-Century Guitar (1966), containing Britten’s 
Nocturnal, for example, was one of his most successful records 
ever—five of Bream’s first ten records, including his very first re- 
cording (accompanying Peter Pears, who received top billing) are 
lute recordings, distributed among solo, lute song, and consort rep- 
ertories. And of his ca. fifty total 
recordings (excluding reissues), 
almost one third are for the lute, 
the last one, Two Loves: A Se- 
quence of Poetry and Music 
by Shakespeare and Dowland 
(with Peggy Ashcroft) appear- 
ing in 1989; Bream’s last guitar 
recording was released in 1995. 
A nail player using essentially 
guitar technique on 8 fairly 
heavy lute (at least with regard 
to the Goff instrument), Bream, 
conditioned by his early expo- 
sure to swing jazz, cultivated an 
individual sound that is charac- 
terized by an incredibly wide timbral spectrum, from a sharp and 
“naily” tone at one end to a round, warm, mid-range sound of- 
ten with lots of vibrato at the other. His constant shifting between 
the extremes of su/ ponticello and sul tasto positions, with many 
points in between, resulted in an unusually wide dynamic range 
on the lute as well, from pp to ff, creating sharp accents and bring- 
ing out new, or latent, syncopations in the texture that succeed in 
transporting a work, or a passage, into his hallowed moment of the 
“here and now.” These wide timbral extremes were also exploited 
to bring out imitative entries and carve out distinct profiles of in- 
dividual voices in a polyphonic texture—the sonic nobility and 
contrapuntal design of a Francesco fantasia, but also its irresistible 
rhythmic glee. 

Bream devoted four recording projects exclusively to the 
music of Dowland, the first, Judian Bream Plays Dowland, appear- 
ing in 1957. According to Bream, the editions he used in these and 
subsequent early recordings were largely from his own copies of 
original sources that he made over many hours working in the Brit- 
ish Library (then British Museum). Other lute works he performed 
by Molinaro, Galilei, and Besard were already available in guitar 
transcription by Gullino (1940) and in late nineteenth and early 
twentieth-century editions by Oscar Chilesotti (1890, 1891, 1915). 
Further knowledge about sources of lute music came through his 
important connection with musicologist Thurston Dart (1921- 
1971), who published articles on lute music and whose influence 
on the modern early music revival in England is incalculable. 
Dart’s influence was central to the original formation of the Julian 
Bream Consort in 1952 and their eventual recording of Thomas 
Morley’s Consort Lessons in 1963. 


With Dowland established as the central figure of his lute 
repertoire, Bream now began to fill in the rest of the picture. In 
The Golden Age of English Lute Music (1961) Bream surrounded 
Dowland with works by his earlier contemporaries (John Johnson, 
Francis Cutting), exact contemporaries and songwriter-lutenists 
(Rosseter, Morley, Bacheler), and the generation that followed 
(Robert Johnson). On his next lute album, Music from the Royal 
Courts of Europe (1967), Bream compiled a wide anthology of 
the continental lute repertory, relying heavily on Jean-Baptiste 
Besard’s Thesaurus Harmonicus of 1603, which gives a snap- 
shot—or, rather, portrait—of European lute music over a sixty- 
year period, as well as on Robert Dowland’s Varietie of Lute Les- 
sons (1610), which contains some music that Dowland may have 
encountered on his European travels. Here, Bream brings out of 
the shadows the troubled, abused, but sublime lutenist Dlugoraj (0. 
1619), by playing four pieces of his that appeared in the Thesau- 
rus, organizing them into a “suite” by repeating the “Finale” as the 
closing piece. 

Bream’s wonderful second album devoted exclusively to 
Dowland, Dances of Dowland (1968), capitalizes on the success 
of these exquisite shorter works in live performance—they remain 
some of Dowland’s most popular pieces for both players and audi- 
ences—and forges the clear relationship between Bream’s perfor- 
mances and his place of prominence as an RCA recording artist. 
We can begin to deduce Bream’s list of Dowland favorites: the al- 
bum features the second recordings of “Lachrimae,” “Mrs. Vaux’s 
Gigge,” “Melancholy Galliard,” and “Semper Dowland Semper 
Dolens,” the last two of which he would record yet a third time on 
his final lute record of 1989. Interestingly, in all three recordings 
of “Semper Dowland,” even in 1989, Bream preferred the mourn- 
ful, suspended ending of this piece found in the Lachrimae, or 
Seven Teares (1604) version rather than the cadenza-like conclu- 
sion transmitted in the manuscript sources, which is the version 
(from the “Weld Lute Book”) chosen by Poulton and Lam for The 
Complete Lute Music of John Dowland (1974). 

Dances of Dowland brought one period to an end, and it 
began another. It was the last album that he recorded with the Goff 
lute, but it was the first lute recording 
made in Wardour Chapel, only a stone’s 
throw from Bream’s residence, the Broad 
Oak House in Shaftesbury, Dorset. A 
warm and resonant space, it soon became 
his recording “studio” of choice for both 
lute and guitar. After many years, the Goff 
instrument finally became unplayable, 
and given Bream’s increased touring, 
recording—he made fourteen records 
in the 1970s alone, five with lute—and 
engagement with the recording process 
itself, he turned to lutes based on a dif- 
ferent historical design by David Rubio, 
who made four for him, all with metal 
frets, like the Goff, and a single second 
course.* For a description of these lutes, 
see van Edwards (2020), 39-41. These were mostly eight-course 
instruments on which Bream would soon record his greatest al- 
bums: The Woods So Wild (1972) and Lute Music of John Dowland 


Che Woods So Wild 


UREE > 


(1976), which feature the 1967 Rubio lute. (Bream’s first recording 
with this lute was actually on the album Elizabethan Lute Songs 
with Peter Pears, recorded 1969.) While Bream did not fundamen- 
tally alter his technique, because the Rubio lutes produced a drier 
sound with a sharper attack and more clarity, it did not respond 
well to the vibrato that characterized his playing with the Goff. 
Rather, his use of vibrato and legato were recalibrated in order “to 
shape the melodic line and just occasionally to give an air of wist- 
fulness in the more melancholy pavans and galliards” (Thomson 
1975, 349). In addition, the new lute provided Bream with a more 
powerful chanterelle and the ideal sustain in the instrument that he 
had long valued as critical to his sound, particularly for isolating 
individual voices and cantus firmi in polyphonic compositions, a 
modern aesthetic that he admitted “could be somewhat foreign to 
the lutes built in, say, the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries” but 
was crucial to his fundamental approach to counterpoint (Thom- 
son, 349). Bream also owned two lutes made by a California mak- 
er, Anton Smith, which he held in high esteem, and were similar 
to and likely copied after the Rubio instruments. One of these may 
be the lute Bream is pictured with on the cover of The Woods So 
Wild, and possibly even used on the recording (van Edwards 2020, 
41-42). 

It’s time to get personal. The Woods So Wild was my Sgt. 
Pepper's. It felt to me exactly like a “concept” album (this was, 
after all, the seventies) in which the pieces, featuring a truly imagi- 
native pairing of English folk songs and ballad tunes with exqui- 
site contrapuntal fantasias by Francesco da Milano, flowed organi- 
cally from one piece to the other like a conversation—intense and 
tearful in some places, animated with laughter in others. Putting it 
on the stereo for the first time, the B-flat chords of the title track 
jumped off the needle and out of my JBLs, with the transition from 
its ornate final cadence to Francesco’s “Fantasia 30” constituting a 
sublime moment similar to the way Harrison’s short guitar intro to 
“A Little Help from My Friends” emerges gracefully out of the ris- 
ing crescendos of “Shears!” after the Beatles’ opening track. The 
album also coincides with, and is in many ways indebted to, the 
pioneering scholarship on Francesco in the 1970s. In 1990, Bream 
told me that while he was already play- 
ing Francesco in the 1950s, he first saw 
the entire output in Chiesa’s guitar edi- 
tion of 1971 (which uses the Arthur Ness 
ordering) and then received the complete 
edition with tablature from Ness. 

Similarly, Lute Music of John Dow- 
land was released within a flurry of 
scholarly activity in the 1970s on John 
Dowland and is much indebted to this 
research, which included Diana Poul- 
ton’s biography of Dowland (1972), the 
1974 Complete Works edited by Poulton 
and Lam (Bream’s recording uses the 
catalog numbers from the edition), and 
two major contributions by John Ward 
in 1976 and 1977 (Ward 1976, 5-29 and 
Ward 1977, 5-151). In this recording the musician meets the mu- 
sicologist. Bream’s virtuoso inaugural performance of the tremolo 
“Fantasia 73,” a work that is anonymous in the original source and 
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appears in the edition as “probably by Dowland,” made a persua- 
sive case that it belongs securely in the Dowland catalog, and since 
then it has been accepted as one of Dowland’s greatest works. 

In the 1970s and ’80s the emergence of a new wave of 
historically trained lutenists exploring the many corners of the 
repertory, performing concerts, and creating a surge of recordings 
led Bream to step away from playing the lute, except for the occa- 
sional consort engagement. This period of reexamination, lasting 
around a decade, is well documented in interviews he gave to me 
and to Allan Kozinn of the New York Times in the space of a little 
more than a month in 1990. As he told Kozinn (1990), 


[B]y the end of the 1970’s, there had been great develop- 
ments in what I call the authentic music racket. And some 
of these researches had come up with some interesting 
ideas, which I wanted to absorb myself. So I thought that 
the thing to do was to rest my lute playing—to take stock 
of what I had done, and to think about where I wanted to 
go with the lute. It’s been a fascinating renaissance for 
me. You view the instrument and its music slightly differ- 
ently when you return to it. 


He knew the modern early 
music revival of the lute was inevita- 
ble—after all, he was a central figure 
in one important stage of the move- 
ment—and initially skeptical of the 
revival, was ultimately inspired by 
the playing of the younger lutenists 
who had grown up on his records. 
(For Bream’s earlier, more conflicted 
views of the early music movement, 
see Palmer 1982, 123.) “I thought it 
was a marvelous movement,” he told 
me in 1990 “and I knew that I would 
have to stop playing the lute for 
some time in order to come to terms 
with that movement and what it re- 
vealed, and yet also retain my own 
musical personality” (Coelho 1991, 
7). Indeed, Bream was certainly not 
going to begin using different lutes 
for different repertories, he would 
continue playing in equal tempera- 
ment (which was endorsed in any 
case by Vincenzo Galilei), and while 
he loved playing lute songs, he was 
not now going to venture into Italian 
or English vocal repertories contem- 
porary with Dowland and pick up 
the theorbo. (He does play continuo on one record: Alfred Deller’s 
1957 recording of Monteverdi’s Ballo delle Ingrate on Vanguard.) 
He had to find a middle ground. 

Accordingly, in 1984 luthier Luc Breton made the first 
of three ten-course lutes that were commissioned by Bream (van 
Edwards, 42-43. For specifications on these instruments, verified 
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by Breton, see the Bream website.) Tilting far more toward his- 
torical accuracy than any of his previous instruments, these lutes 
had tied frets, a double second course, and octave basses from the 
seventh to tenth course. Not surprisingly, Bream wanted a particu- 
larly strong top string, as well as an instrument that he could also 
play with his consort. These lighter instruments resulted in some 
changes to Bream’s hand position, his decision to abandon using a 
foot stool, and with a lighter tension he switched from using nylon 
La Bella strings to carbon fiber (Coelho 1991, 6-8). Bream’s re- 
vised approach and sound are clearly noticeable in his final lute re- 
cording, Two Loves (1989), a program consisting entirely of works 
by Dowland (some of them abridged) interspersed with poetry by 
Shakespeare recited by Peggy Ashcroft. The wide timbral space 
is still there, but the sometime harsh extremes are absent and the 
dynamic range is much more balanced than before. There is in- 
creased clarity in the inner voices, almost no use of legato playing 
or vibrato, an audible strong-weak articulation in the scale passag- 
es and, most noticeably, the change in right-hand position results 
in slower and more relaxed tempos throughout the recording that 
bring out more of the instrument’s acoustical qualities. It is a fitting 
swan song to bring the curtain down, 
since this is the setting—small, inti- 
mate recitals of poetry and music— 
in which Bream first began playing 
the lute almost fifty years earlier. 
Through his ability in 
combining renaissance music with 
newly commissioned twentieth- 
century guitar works Julian Bream 
succeeded, more than any other clas- 
sical musician of his time, in reach- 
ing new and younger audiences. It 
was normal to see Bream featured 
on the cover of the classical music 
magazine Gramophone; but it did 
not seem out of place at all (at least 
to me) to also find his picture side- 
by-side with the likes of Alvin Lee 
on the cover of Guitar Player (for an 
image of the cover see Bream Web- 
site). Bream’s recordings will always 
have to survive the test of time and 
the history of performance practices. 
But his dedication to the instrument, 
his energy in touring, his influence, 
his uncompromising musical and 
technical standards, and his rewrit- 
ing of concert protocol, were con- 
tributions that were unique, integral, 
and genuine. He was a lover of poet- 
ry and he loved to tell tales—both literally and through the creative 
programming of his concerts and recordings. In performance he 
would set up his lute pieces with fascinating, sometimes lengthy, 
and often quite hilarious stories about Dowland, Byrd, Lord Wil- 
loughby, the Earl of Essex, Will Tarleton, and others, his Battersea 
Cockney peeking through his more “proper” stage voice—just as 


the strident and nimble sound of Django can be heard in the back- 
ground of his lute and guitar technique. Imparting the simple gift 
of humor, sometimes he would even set up his audience for a joke; 
introducing a set of pieces by William Byrd at a concert at Welles- 
ley College in 1963, he intimated that he was going to provide 
some additional musical insights: “These pieces by William Byrd 
are very unusual...,” he began, and then the punch line, “inasmuch 
that as far as I know, nobody else plays them” (Bream 1963). But 
his concerts were not just approachable; they were also, for young 
players, epiphanies, and to many lutenists active today who saw 
him play live or bought one of his LPs during the 1960s or 1970s, 
that concert or album became a decisive and pivotal moment about 
what to do in life. Bream, as he conceded himself, may not have 
played “authentically”; but he was authentic. 


Victor Coelho is Professor of Music and Director of the Center for 
Early Music Studies at Boston University. His most recent books 
are Instrumentalists and Renaissance Culture: Players of Function 
and Fantasy, with Keith Polk (Cambridge, 2016), and The Cam- 
bridge Companion to the Rolling Stones, with John Covach (Cam- 
bridge, 2019). http://people. bu.edu/blues/ 


Notes 

! While the present article was in production, David van Edwards 
(2020) published a detailed study and chronology of all of the lutes 
owned and played by Bream, providing more information than is 
contained on www.julianbream.com. I am grateful to him for shar- 
ing some of his thoughts about the Goff instruments with me. 

2I am grateful to Michael Lowe for the clarification that this instru- 
ment is an archlute, not a chitarrone as listed in the online V&A 
catalogue. On Bream’s assertion that a Venere was the model for 
the 1951 Goff, see Palmer (1982, 348).The instrument can be seen 
at V&A Tieffenbrucker website. On the possibility that Goff’s 
model was not the V&A Venere but a Venere in the Royal College 
of Music, see van Edwards (2020, 36). 

3 This information about the Goff lutes is from luthier Brian Co- 
hen, who made eight guitars for Bream. Cohen speculates (though 
without any firm evidence) that the 1960 lute may have been 
used on several recordings. However, this instrument, an eight- 
course with a string length of 60.5 cm, was probably too short 
for Bream’s taste, given that he was remarkably consistent in his 
preferred string lengths—63.3 cm—of the instruments made for 
him over his career by Goff, David Rubio, and Luc Breton, the 
1960 instrument being the outlier. Cohen also mentions that Goff 
made two thirteen-course instruments for Bream that were “over 
gross baroque ‘gothic’, being far too weighty and furniture-like” 
(Cohen website). 

4 For a description of these lutes, see van Edwards (2020, 39-41). 
In 2003 Bream’s 1967 Rubio was appraised at $20,000. For sev- 
eral excellent pictures of this instrument from many angles, see 
Schramm Guitars website. 
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Edward Martin 


It was a sad day when Julian Bream’s death was recently 
announced. Since the late 1970s, he had been important in shaping 
my musical life. 

My first encounter with JB was in the form of a Christmas 
gift from my wife in 1977. I had been playing guitar since the age 
of five, and by the mid 1970s was evolving into a classical guitar- 
ist. As I studied classical guitar, it became apparent that a great 
deal of its repertoire was old lute music transcribed for guitar. This 
repertoire was the music about which I was most curious. 

My wife’s Christmas gift was Julian Bream’s LP Lute 
Music of John Dowland. I was immediately smitten, moved like 
never before in music. His recording made me feel as if I had been 
transformed. There was no going back: this encounter with Bream 
led me to the understanding that I was going to play the lute. I was 
so captivated that I found a lute in a consignment shop in Minne- 
apolis, bought music and method books, and embarked on a course 
of self-study. Julian Bream, of course, was my model performer. 
Later I would have the opportunity to meet him after a concert in 
Orchestra Hall in Minneapolis. I recall he had with him a set of the 
music of Flemish lutenist Adrian Denss. 
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I bought every one of Bream’s lute albums. And although 
the historical movement for the study of the lute seems to find JB’s 
approach outdated, the recording that still makes me most excited 
is his lute concerto album with his performance of the Karl Kohaut 
concerto. 

My love of the lute has taken me in many directions. But 
forty-four years later, I still believe I owe my relentless pursuit of 
the lute to my first awareness of the recordings of Julian Bream. 
Well done, Julian. 


Catherine Liddell 


Three Encounters 

It might have been the energy, or the tunes, or the rich 
combination of sounds with the lute part weaving in and around 
at break-neck speed, or maybe it was those shiver-enducing final 
descending scales with the lowered seventh. I was HOOKED on 
lute as a nineth grader back in the mid 60s, the heyday of the Ju- 
lian Bream Consort, right at the moment the Beatles first came to 
America. By the way, I had to look that up just now because they 
didn’t even register on my radar screen, I was so enraptured by 
Julian Bream. 

It’s quite likely that a number of today’s—ahem! sea- 
soned—lIute players can tell a story like that. But their first teacher 
was not Martha Blackman, the viola da gamba player who was 
asked to join the Consort for their US tour. Can a gamba player 
teach a beginning lute player? Yes, if she’s Martha Blackman, and 
yes, if said teacher has lute players as colleagues to consult: James 
Tyler, Joseph Iadone, Stanley Buetens, and...... Julian Bream. So, 
the first JB Consort concert I was taken to (two+ hours drive from 
New Haven, CT to NYC) Martha made sure my parents brought 
me back stage, and there, as a starry-eyed teeny-bopper, I met him. 
He was charming, of course; I probably said the goofiest thing 
ever. But when he said with his English accent, “Cheerio!” as I 
left, I was instantly transported. No car ride home needed, I was 
flying high! 

Next encounter was on the phone. I still remember where 
I was in the room when the phone rang and this distinctly Eng- 
lish-accented voice asked to speak to Martha Blackman, who was 
staying with my family at the time. Had to be Julian Bream. And 
it was! For sure, he heard me scream, “Julian Bream is on the 
phone!!!!” 

Some time later, I guess on another tour which I think did 
not include Martha, she contacted Julian Bream again and made 
arrangements for me to play for him. Talk about consulting your 
colleagues! So, yes, I did have to bring a lute to a concert where 
a famous lute player was playing. Afterwards Martha and I went 
to Mr. Bream’s hotel room, or maybe another room in Town Hall, 
NYC, and there I played a courant from David Lumsden’s collec- 
tion of music for lute (An Athology of English Lute Music, 1954), 
“Queen Elizabeth’s Galliard,” and Mudarra’s “Fantasia X que 
contrahaze la harpa en lan manera de Luduuico” Terrified, yes, 
but I managed it. He gave his full attention, was kind, and yet 
quite serious when he said to keep the rhythm crisp and dance- 
like. The whole encounter didn’t last all that long, but the imprint? 
Still deep. RIP Julian Bream. You were the stars in the eyes of one 
teeny-bopping lute player! Inspired by you, she continued. 
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Arthur J. Ness 


Julian Bream was the quintessential musician. I have long 
recalled the beautiful sounds when first I heard him in recital. It 
was an all-Dowland program, a unique one, even back then, since 
it departed from his standard two-part guitar-lute presentation. 
Later HUP selected him to serve as one of the peer reviewers for 
the Francesco da Milano, collected edition. A short few months 
later followed his wonderful recording, The Woods So Wild. He 
paired eight Francesco ricercars, each as a prelude to an English 
ballad tune. The selection demonstrated the value of a well-con- 
sidered critical apparatus since Bream easily located Francesco 
pieces in English manuscripts, thus establishing, so to speak, an 
historical continuity between Italy and England. Rest in peace, es- 
teemed colleague. 


A History of the Lute 
From Antiquity to the 


Renaissance 
by Douglas Alton Smith 


$24.95 LSA Members 
$29.95 Non-Members + Shipping 
www.lutesocietyofamerica.org 


Whether you play, teach, or listen to the 
lute, use this time to refocus your energy. 
Let’s remember musicians are “essential 

workers” who offer a much needed re- 
Spite, give meaning, and provide sanity to 

our lives in this topsy-turvy world. They 
need our support now more than ever! 
Frank DeGroodt 
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Frank Wallace 
November 22, 1952—June 2, 2020 


www.frankwallace.com 
https://www.gyremusic.com 
https://soundcloud.com/frankwallace/albums 
https://youtube.com/user/frankwallacecomposer 
https://www.joaquin-rodrigo.com/index.php/en/musica-vocal/ 
item/696-liricas-castellanas 


David Dolata 

Rare are those who excel in many diverse endeavors. 
Rarer still are those who can retain a sense of humility and awe at 
the wonder of the world in light of such accomplishments. Frank 
Wallace can be counted among those precious few. He was born in 
Texas on November 22, appropriately the feast day of St. Cecilia, 
the patron saint of music, and after earning his B.M in classical 
guitar performance from the San Francisco Conservatory, made his 
way to New Hampshire where he lived in a 1789 farmhouse with 
his wife and musical partner, mezzo-soprano Nancy Knowles, and 
their sons, Adam and Gus. 

Though Frank Wallace was a prolific composer of solos, 
songs, and chamber music with seven CDs of his own music, most 
LSA members knew Frank through his publications in Sound- 
board, Guitar Review, and the LSA Quarterly and his performanc- 
es on lute and vihuela, workshops, and private teaching at the LSA 
seminars. As a private instructor he touched numerous lives with 
his kindness, generosity of spirit, and insights. Frank was consis- 
tently other-centered, focusing solely on the needs of the student in 
front of him. His gifts as a pedagogue were also recognized by the 
New England Conservatory, the Guitar Foundation of America, 
and several other New England universities where he taught. 

As a performing artist, often with his wife Nancy in their 
Duo Live Oak performances and recordings, Frank had toured the 
[7.5., Europe, and South America, appearing at numerous presti- 
gious festivals, garnering such accolades in the musical press for 
his “elegant virtuosity” and “flawless technical proficiency.” His 
vihuela recordings are among the finest available, and his record- 
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ings of renaissance songs in which he accompanies himself are the 
model to be emulated by others. 

Almost a year ago, out of the blue, Frank announced in 
his blog that he had been diagnosed with terminal cancer with only 
three—six months to live. In that post, he explained how he felt, 
candidly reflected upon his life and foibles, and thanked all those 
who supported him. He concluded with his rules of engagement— 
that he be allowed to chart his own course and be spared from 
any well-meaning advice. Over the next year his “Cancer Diary” 
would appear from time to time interspersed between other posts 
dedicated to his musical activities. These posts are an inspiring 
master class in embracing the unknown with dignity, bravery, ac- 
ceptance, and even joy. In his last entry not long ago, he wrote that 
“I will die. And my body will go away. But hopefully my spirit 
will remain in the hearts of those I know and love and those who 
encounter my legacy of compositions and recordings.” It will. 


Douglas Freundlich 

Whenever Frank and I were out on the town with lute col- 
leagues, I would press him to tell “The Rodrigo Story.” Ever mod- 
est, Frank was reticent discussing the experience. But I couldn’t 
resist drawing him out about it, because it gave the world a truly 
lovely piece, and we are, after all, talking about RODRIGO. 


Nancy Knowles 

In 1980 my sculptor brother James Knowles was doing a 
series of bronze heads of Spanish literati.:writers, painters and mu- 
sicians, including Segovia and Rodrigo. When one of our tours as 
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Trio LiveOak with the late John 168816 coincided with one of his 
sculpting trips, Jimmy took us along to serenade his subjects—a 
great trick to distract them while he was pushing wet clay around. 
That was how we ended up singing for maestro Rodrigo and his 
wife Victoria in their home in Madrid. 

They shared our love of ancient Spanish music and Ro- 
drigo subsequently wrote Liricas Castellanas for us, and dedicated 
it to la Reina Sofia, Spain’s queen. It is a ten-minute work based on 
three songs from the sixteenth century cancioneros. The recorder 
part was really a flute part, the cornetto part better on oboe, and the 
vihuela part clearly a guitar part—the instrumentation most people 
use on it. Frank, years later arranged two of the songs for us to 
perform as a duo, but the full instrumentation was, at the time, be- 
yond us. It was a wonderful artistic coming together of a sculptor, 
a young trio, and an aging composer, who, along with Obrecht and 
Britten, happened to share a birthday with Frank Wallace. And that 
day happened to be the day of the patron saint of music, St Cecilia. 

Frank at the time, of course did not imagine in his wildest 
dreams abandoning lute and vihuela to become a prolific composer 
himself. He drove east the day after graduating in 1974 from San 
Francisco Conservatory, with a degree in classical guitar perfor- 
mance. He joined Marleen Montgomery’s Boston ensemble Qua- 
drivium as a singer, as he would confess, “to look for girls.” We 
eyed each other from the soprano and bass sections, beginning a 
forty-five year journey as partners in life and in music. Another 
composer born on November 22nd hired Frank to teach classi- 
cal guitar at New England Conservatory: Gunther Schuller. After 
four years there, his growing passion for lute, vihuela and singing 
pulled Frank away from the guitar, and he cut off his nails and left 
his post to tour with me and the late John Fleagle as Trio Live Oak. 

Always an adventurer, Frank’s musical explorations from 
then on followed the history of music chronologically, beginning 
with Trio LiveOak’s wonderful years performing medieval mu- 
sic in the romanesque churches of Spain, France, Germany and 
Holland. This included festivals such as the Holland’s Festival/ 
Utrecht, the Regensburg Festival, and Musica en Compostela, to 
critical acclaim (“Their eloquence could not have been improved 
upon.” (The New York Times). 

Our next adventure was performing Spanish and Italian 
renaissance part songs as LiveOak and Company (colleagues in- 
cluded Janet Fuchs, Steve Yakutis, Grant Herreid and Jane Her- 
shey). In the early ‘90s we toured widely our own commedia 
dell’arte style drama The Lost Spindle, set to renaissance Spanish 
part songs in which Frank brought down the house with his antics 
as a vihuela playing Fool. During this era he won the respect of the 
lute world, becoming a leading player of the vihuela de mano. As 
Duo LiveOak we added Flemish composers like Pierre de la Rue, 
before adventuring on to Schubert and Mertz on original ninteenth 
century guitars. That work lured Frank back to growing his nails to 
perform again on classical guitar. He brought with him all the rich- 
ness of the past and his extraordinary skill as a self-accompanied 
singer. 

For the last twenty years of his life he composed prolifi- 
cally, performing and recording a varied, colorful oeuvre for solo 
guitar, guitar (and lute!) with voice(s) including many gorgeous 
song cycles, and guitar in ensemble, including chamber works. A 
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sampling of his work will reveal echoes of early music alongside 
influences of blues, jazz, and avant gard. His compositions fill sev- 
en albums on our own Gyre label. His ears having been honed by 
romanesque churches, he became known as well for his talents as 
an engineer, and for his many guitar videos, which he recorded and 
edited right up to two weeks before ocular melanoma stole away 
this versatile, funny, creative man. 


Joel van Lennep 

I got to know Frank well during his visits here to my shop 
and home over more than four decades. The initiating topic was 
almost always instruments and making music with them but inevi- 
tably, we would branch out to nobly discoursing on pretty much 
everything. Nobly, always. 

He would usually stop here on his way home from Boston 
to leave off something needing repair or alteration, or to pick up an 
instrument after I'd worked on it, but what I remember most viv- 
idly were our wide-ranging discussions flowing far into the night. 
He always seemed able to spare the time—as I also always seem 
to. (I think neither of us did, actually, but we could hollow out a 
little place in it.) 

Stated plainly, Frank was a beautiful human being. I 
know 1 am digging up what may sound like an overworked cliche, 
but these words seem perfect at this moment, and, for this purpose 
they’ve chosen themselves for me to use here, I feel. 

What moves me most now is the loss. His loss to me and 
Jane (Hershey), and to music—the ever self-renewing, vast, and 
really quite mysterious resource the pure love of which we had 
always shared. It is, plainly stated, incomprehensible, wrong, a 
mistake of Nature itself. 

Although we hadn’t found the need to embark on long, 
steady periods of creative venture together, I was granted the gift 
of witnessing, as though in glimpses, his purposeful and diligent 
evolution through various forms of musical endeavor to his con- 
cluding dedication to composing for and playing the classical gui- 
tar. He became a profound and versatile true maestro of the instru- 
ment, and this was something wonderful to see—and hear. 

I made him, if I recall correctly (groping now), two vi- 
huelas and a lute—maybe two lutes. We worked cooperatively, ex- 
perimenting where needed, and he was always actively respectful 
and appreciative (even when we later decided a given instrument 
was chronically underproducing musically, and agreed to back 
away from it to turn elsewhere). 

He had by degrees put aside early music, per se. That just 
grew out of the changing vector and sharpening of his musical de- 
velopment—it was obvious, and a natural development. He once 
glanced at me, saying, with a little laugh and a fleeting instant’s 
look of slight chagrin, “Well you know, Joel, Pve always been, 
basically, a guitarist!” I replied I had, and that it made perfect sense 
as the vihuela is, fundamentally, a guitar. He seemed rather re- 
lieved to hear me say that. 

Frank was a true friend and fine colleague, and I miss 
him! 


Stephen Barber, Lute Maker 


February 3, 1952—September 19, 2020 


Many LSA members will own a lute made by 
Stephen Barber, and may even have visited his pictur- 
esque workshop in Peacock Yard, London. Many hun- 
dreds of his beautiful instruments (made in collabora- 
tion with his partner Sandi Harris from 1984) are in 
the hands of lutenists all over the world. He published 
working drawings of many lutes and guitars, which 
have informed two generations of makers. He devised 
or revived many techniques that have subsequently 
become widespread practice, and was one of the first 
instrument makers to really seize the opportunities of- 
fered by the internet; his gorgeous website www.lute- 
sandguitars.co.uk was generating a significant volume 
of work for him long before this was the norm. He 
was also the first to effectively and elegantly tackle 
the problem of affordable lutes for students, creating 
student models that compromised neither the design 
nor the playability of a professional instrument. Such 
was the efficiency of Steve and Sandi’s working meth- 
ods that they could create one of these student lutes 
in mere days. Steve’s reputation for speedy work was 
perfectly captured by one of his students at the London 
College of Furniture, who drew a cartoon of him as 
multi-armed, wild-haired, lute-making machine, but 
the legendary productivity came also from the gruel- 
ing hours both he and Sandi worked. 

Information about Steve the lute maker will 
still be available; his website will remain operation- 
al, Sandi will continue to build lutes and sustain his 
legacy, and the instruments they have made will de- 
light players and listeners for decades to come. I have 
therefore chosen to celebrate the man rather than the 
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Lynda Sayce 


craftsman, and to give a little impression of him for the benefit of those who 
were unable to meet him. In the immediate aftermath of Steve’s death, a small 
group of friends gathered regularly in London to help Sandi tackle the monu- 
mental task of sorting out the flat and the workshop they had shared for al- 
most 40 years, in preparation for a move out of London. It was a sad task, yet 
those days were filled with stories and laughter—reminiscences about Steve, 
and memories sparked by finds of things beautiful, poignant, or ludicrous 
in the chaos he left behind. In addition to a Scalextric car collection of truly 
staggering extent, and a classic car in eye-popping irridescent purple, we also 
uncovered a partially built harpsichord and an assortment of amusing road 
signs in several languages. I predict that more wonderful Steve stories will 
emerge from our American friends upon reading this, and I invite all to share 
them. 

I first met Steve and Sandi at the 1986 lute symposium in Utrecht, 
where a conversation at their exhibition stall became a lifeline for me mere 
weeks later. I moved to London to study that autumn, my accommodation 
became problematic almost immediately, and I remembered that Steve had 
mentioned having a room available. I made the call, and ended up staying in 
his flat for two years. In addition to the obvious benefits of opportunities to 
play on an amazing array of fretted instruments, and absorbing information 
about lute construction, timber, tools, etc., it was also an eye-opening experi- 
ence to be invited in, with humor and generosity, to a world where the living 
room was home to a sizable forest of houseplants, including a banana tree; 
where virtually all of the furniture was exquisitely designed and beautifully 
hand made by Steve; where multiple cats and latterly a rabbit roam the work- 
shop; where magnetic letters on the fridge were rearranged daily into some 
cryptically scatological sentence; where crazy cartoons and hilarious snippets 
cut from newspapers adorned every surface; where conversation could swing 
from scathing political commentary to the fine points of a particular car, or the 
botanical niceties of an obscure tree (identified in Latin, of course). I could 
go on, but that long sentence is already reminiscent of Steve, who could talk 
for England on almost any subject. I was there during the 1987 hurricane that 
devastated southern England, and watched in awe as Steve spent the next sev- 
eral weeks as a lumberjack, teaming up with forces as disparate as the council 
clearance crew and Kew Gardens, to rescue timber downed in the storm. I 
suspect many instrument makers bewailed the loss of so many splendid trees, 
but to my knowledge only Steve rolled up his sleeves and went out in the mud 
and the rain with a chainsaw. 

Two decades after the hurricane, Steve indirectly introduced me to 
my partner by directing him to my website. Around the same time, he and 
I collaborated on the Ashmolean Museum’s instrument catalog, which was 
humbling and exasperating in about equal measure—humbling because of 
the sheer amount of information he was able to extract from examining an 
instrument, and exasperating because he was too busy building lutes to meet 
any writing deadline! 

Steve’s unrivaled knowledge of timbers and remarkable eye for 
striking wood combinations made his instruments instantly recognizable, 
while they remained firmly wedded to historical principles. However, there 
was almost always an extra element of Steve-ness to his instruments. Many 
were delivered in person—even across Europe, and many of the Steve stories 
derive from his epic drives across the continent, often with an almost-com- 
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pleted lute on board, which would receive its final rubbing down or 
stringing-up in a hotel room or even a roadside rest stop. One col- 
league tells a beautiful story of Steve delivering his baroque guitar, 
and noticing a tiny crack in a piece of ivory veneer, which he ef- 
fectively resolved on the spot by engraving—freehand—a series of 
exquisite flowers, making the crack a part of the design. Another 
received an instrument with an engraved ivory panel featuring a 
scantily-clad lady, which subsequently had to be removed when 
the instrument was due to feature in a televised concert. In spite of 
the hard work and the long hours, Steve’s wicked sense of humor 
was never far away. 

As is common with strong personalities, Steve could be 
difficult, and was a formidable adversary if one disagreed with 
him, as many in the lute world can testify. Less well-known is the 
fact that the same truculence and flair for combative debate were 
frequently employed in the service of friends and neighbors, fight- 
ing—and winning—legal cases and battles with the local council. 
He was generous with his time and his skills in supporting lutenists 
at the beginning of their careers, and was the first to call and of- 
fer help and timber when a colleague—and competitor—suffered 
a fire in his workshop. He had friends in many fields, including 
makers of other instruments who valued his professional presence 
at exhibitions and his company in the bar afterward. The affection 
with which he was regarded by neighbours at home and at work 
became especially palpable after his death, when both communi- 
ties reached out to embrace and support Sandi in many practical 
ways. Few people are loved and respected by those on their door- 
step and simultaneously held in the highest esteem internationally, 
but Steve achieved both, and he leaves a remarkable legacy of in- 
struments, information, and stories. 


Gary Boye 

It was terribly sad to learn of the passing of our friend 
Stephen Barber. Stephen and Sandi helped guide me through the 
agonizing decisions of choosing the right style of instrument, 
browsing through their mind-boggling website with beautiful 
photos of lutes, guitars, and vihuelas that few other makers would 
even attempt. And he researched his instruments like a musicolo- 
gist, with access to the best museum collections in the world. The 
Barber and Harris website is so detailed and valuable I’ve actually 
used it in university-level classes. 

On a personal note, his patience never wore thin as I 
vacillated from one instrument to another and sent frantic e-mails 
about the state of construction of an instrument I had ordered or 
was in the mail. I have an entire file of correspondence ending with 
the words “Kindest Regards, Stephen and Sandi.” More important, 
I have two incredibly fine instruments that I will play until I no 
longer can, one with the pegasus (Sandi’s mark), one with a uni- 
corn (Stephen’s). He set a high bar for current and future luthiers: 
know your trade, know your market, and communicate with kind- 
ness. 


Dan Winheld 


The passing of luthier Stephen Barber is a tragic event 
that has deeply touched all of us in the early music community, es- 
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pecially we who have delighted in playing and owning the marvel- 
ous instruments that he and his partner Sandi Harris crafted with 
loving care, exquisite skill, and consummate knowledge. 

I have been privileged to own two of their instruments, 
one a bass lute by Stephen that I purchased secondhand and used 
for several years until circumstances required me to sell it, very re- 
luctantly. My second instrument is a masterpiece, built on personal 
commission—one of the first of their reproductions of the famous 
Chambure vihuela—a unique and outstanding example of the rare 
vihuela da mano of sixteenth-century Spain and whose repertoire 
is a jewel in the crown of renaissance instrumental solo literature. 

I got to know Stephen a bit through lengthy telephone 
calls as we planned the details of my instrument, and segued into 
many other topics beyond the musical. These intense interactions 
with both Stephen and Sandi resulted in the eventual fulfillment of 
at last acquiring a true masterpiece of the luthier’s art, built exactly 
to my personal specifications while adhering to all the basic size 
and design elements of the original. I came to have a very special 
regard for them, not only as fine luthiers but also as human beings. 

It is with profound sadness that I bid farewell to a great 
artist, and to a friendship that was greater in its potential than its 
enjoyment in actual time and space. My vihuela—as indeed all of 
Stephen’s instruments—lives on; and I hope for generations be- 
yond this life span as well. 


Denys Stephens 

I first met Stephen when I visited the workshop at lla 
Peacock Yard in London to try out a lute that was for sale. At that 
time he and his partner and fellow lute maker Sandi Harris had 
worked there together for a good many years. Entering it was 
like visiting the Aladdin’s Cave of the lute world. After a warm 
welcome I played several wonderful examples of their craft in a 
quiet comer while they continued working and providing tea and 
biscuits and helpful advice. I left the workshop that day a happy 
man with the best six-course lute I have ever played and two new 
special friends. 

By then I had been a lute player for over twenty years 
and owned lutes from the 1970s which didn’t feel entirely right for 
the music I liked. Anyone who was involved in the lute world of 
fifty years ago will know that many secrets of historical instrument 
making had not yet been rediscovered. At first many lutes were too 
heavily built, and then as a reaction to that some were too fragile. 
And aspects of the construction were often not quite right. Some 
had massive pegboxes, which Steve once joked “you could dig the 
garden with.” Stephen was one of the young makers of that era 
who devoted himself to the study of how historical instruments 
had been made. His training in instrument making at the London 
College of Furniture had been preceded by study at art school, 
which honed his skills in drawing, plastic arts and aesthetics. An 
aptitude for working in wood was inherited from his grandfather 
who had been a carpenter. All of these influences can be seen in 
the instruments from Stephen and Sandi’s workshop. Their play- 
ability is exceptional, and they have a great sensitivity of line and 
form in their geometry, recapturing the sophistication of the best 
early examples. That is often coupled with the use of beautiful and 
exotic woods—especially in their series of “Fugger lutes” made in 
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honor of the famous inventory of Raimond Fugger of 1566. And 
there are also advanced woodworking techniques, for example, the 
method of making the double bent back ribs found in the Belchior 
Dias guitar and the Chambure vihuela. The latter is a name now 
in common use that they in fact gave to the instrument in honor 
of its former owner in modern times, the late Geneviève Thibault, 
comtesse de Chambure. From my experience of playing two lutes 
from their workshop for over twenty years, I can say that they have 
never let me down in a performance: they very rarely require more 
than minor adjustments in tuning, and after playing for a few mo- 
ments in the venue the quality of the sound coming back from the 
room enhances my confidence no end. 

But there was so much more to Stephen than the instru- 
ments he made—as a friend he was kind and warmhearted, and 
always willing to offer help and encouragement. He had a phe- 
nomenal knowledge of instrument making and a wicked sense of 
humor. My telephone conversations with Steve were long and pep- 
pered with fascinating digressions. It was rare to put the phone 
down without having had several outbursts of hysterical laughter 
and having learned something new or gained a useful insight. He 
leaves a considerable legacy to our world—the knowledge passed 
on through his teaching and the example of his work, his superb 
drawings of original instruments, and of course the many fine in- 
struments he and Sandi built together, which will continue to be 
cherished by musicians. He made a great contribution to advancing 
the craft of historical instrument making to the place it has reached 
today: I feel certain that he was one of the very best makers of 
historical plucked instruments of our time. Thankfully, the legacy 
of his work is also carried forward by Sandi, who is continuing to 
build instruments in the tradition of their workshop. I would like to 
conclude not with my words, but something that Stephen once said 
to me that I think will resonate with readers: 


I’m sure that the reference to Francesco bringing an au- 
dience to tears, even if you take out the hyperbole from 
that, music does have the power to move, and I think 
when it’s played well it’s capable of stirring the emotions 
and satisfying them. A large number of people we make 
instruments for are not professional musicians, they are 
amateur players who have a stressful job, and for them 
the simple pleasure of coming home, you have a meal, a 
glass of wine, take the instrument out, tune it, take your 
book out and play, and that’s fine. It has that timeless abil- 
ity to satisfy something deep within the human psyche of 
making music. 
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LSA Chapters 


The LSA chapters are a great way for LSA members to 
get involved, play with and for each other, try some- 
thing new, and meet the lute community in your area. 
This is a support system for sharing information and 
enjoying lute music. To find a chapter near you, or even 
starting one in your area. please contact me. 
Outreach Director 
Ryan Closs, rclossmusic@gmail.com 


Rocky Mountain Chapter 
Covering Colorado, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, and Wyoming 
Contact: Scott Saari ssaari@ gmail.com 


Midwest Chapter 
Covering Iowa, Indiana, Illinois, 
Missouri, Michigan, Minnesota, and Ohio 
Contact: Braedon Hoffman hofmann12@yahoo.com 


Chicago Chapter 
Contact: Joel Spears jtspears@comcast.net 


New England Chapter 
Covering Maine, Vermont, 

New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and Rhode Island. 
Contacts: Lyn Abissi labissi@choppedonions.net 
& Bill Good bill@tiorba.com 


New York Chapter 
Contact: Ryan Closs rclossmusic@gmail.com 


Philadelphia Chapter 
Contact: John Orluk Lacombe john.orluk@gmail.com 


Washington DC, Baltimore, and Virginia Chapter 
Contact: Michael Stover lutesocietydc@gmail.com 
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Albert Reyerman—The Passing of a Pioneer Publisher 


John Griffiths 


Albert Reyerman playing baroque lute (2008). 


The Lute Society of America notes with great sadness the death, on Decem- 
ber 10, 2020, of our German lutenist colleague Albert Reyerman, founder and pro- 
prietor of Tree Edition, one of the most prolific tablature publishers to emerge during 
the lute’s contemporary renaissance. Tree Edition commenced operation in the early 
1980s and gained an immediate reputation with publications such as the Method for 
Renaissance Lute by Stefan Lundgren that appeared first in 1983, and the Method for 
Baroque Lute by Toyohiko Satoh that followed shortly afterward in 1987. 

Over nearly forty years, Albert Reyerman published over 250 volumes of 
music for renaissance and baroque lutes, five-course guitar, and all manner of en- 
sembles using these instruments under the Tree Edition imprint. 

Reyerman’s parting gesture to lutenists throughout the world—by means of 
the LSA and The Lute Society in the UK—was consistent with the generosity of spirit 
that characterised him. He wrote to the LSA almost exactly two months before his 
death announcing that he would be closing Tree Edition at the end of 2020 and that he 
would donate digital copies of all his books on the condition that they be published 
on our website, after January 1, 2021, and made freely available for consultation and 
download by any person, whether they be LSA members or not. The LSA accepted 
this offer and is in the process of making them available on our new website. 

My own personal encounters with Albert Reyerman were few. I only had 
the pleasure of meeting him briefly at two or three festivals organized by the German 
Lute Society, where he would always have a stand at which he sold his lovingly pro- 
duced books. Our conversations were brief, but they were sufficient for it to be clear 
that this gentle man was indeed a gentleman, in the most dignified sense of the word, 
and that his interest in his publications was much deeper than if it were purely a com- 
mercial enterprise. Himself a lutenist, Reyerman was a man who made his pastime his 
life, and did it with humility in the service of all those who shared his love. 
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The complete Tree Edition catalog is a 
lutenist’s treasure chest that includes the afore- 
mentioned methods, anthologies of solo music 
and lute songs—such as the Tree Renaissance 
Lute Book and the Baroque Lute Book—and 
repertory covering the full period of lute mu- 
sic from the early sixteenth century to the late 
eighteenth century, as well as a small number 
of contemporary compositions. The backbone 
of the Tree Edition catalogue are the facsimiles 
of many important prints and manuscripts of 
lute music. The facsimiles span from Spinacino 
(1507) to Francesco Geminiani’s music for the 
English guitar (1760). Perhaps of even greater 
significance is the long list of manuscript fac- 
similes that Tree Edition publishrf. Among the 
more significant are the twelve Goess manu- 
scripts, baroque lute manuscripts from Leipzig 
and Rostock, and the London manuscript of 
Silvius Leopold Weiss. The facsimile editions 
were matched by modern edited tablature set- 
tings of scores of sources and individual com- 
posers, too numerous to mention here. Their 
editors included Reyerman himself, LSA pio- 
neers Donna Curry and Douglas Alton Smith, 
and many leading lutenists and lute scholars 
from around the world, including Jan Burg- 
ers, Anthony Bailes, Mathias Résel, Jonathan 
Rubin, Toyohiko Satoh, and Michael Treder. 

Albert Reyerman is survived by his 
wife, two daughters, and several grandchil- 
dren. The LSA extends its condolences to them 
all, and is proud that the Society will play a 
part in perpetuating his legacy to lutenists the 
world over. 
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Mathias 80561 

Albert and I first met in 2002 when he followed my in- 
vitation to a meeting of all the north German lute players in Bre- 
men. He was an advanced player, and we had fun. Step by step 
we became friends, and now and then he sent me tablatures and 
requested that I copy them manually, correcting mistakes or get- 
ting things straight. 

In 2005 I was sent the original manuscript of the Witt- 
genstein lute book. The day it was delivered, I immediately called 
Albert and asked him to come over, because from his former life, 
Albert was a maven in reprography (reproduction of graphics) and 
professional photography. The very next day, he came and took 
ithe manuscript in order to digitize it. 

Later our team of Markus Lutzm and Peter Steur, Albert, 
and me managed to complete work on concordances, transcrip- 
tions, translations and so on. Albert published the Wittgenstein lute 
book in 2010 through his Tree Edition publishing house. His aim 
was to make lute music available to the lute playing public. 

After that publication, he and I drove together to Laasphe, 
where the librarian who had sent me the manuscript was living. 
Albert wanted to show the retired man what he had acomplished, 
and he enjoyed the man’s surprise and admiration. 

Albert Reyerman was an unsophisticated and open-mind- 
ed man, by no means limiting himself to preexisting music. 

Once I had discovered Heinrich Albert as a composer and 
sent Albert some midi files containing songs and basso continuo 
for the lute in a transitional tuning. The reply was as surprising as 
it was clear: Nice, make arrangements for renaissance tuning, and 
Pl publish them, which he did. 

Albert was a real patron of the lute world. Farewell, my 
friend. 


Nancy Carlin 

I never met Albert Reyerman, but only know him through 
his facsimiles and editions, which I have enjoyed for many years. 
I remember a phone conversation with Doug Smith (History of 
the Lute), where he mentioned that he thought he was one of the 
people who inspired Albert to start Tree Edition. Doug had met Al- 
bert during a year he spent studying in Germany on a fellowship. 
At that time Albert was still copying music out by hand, and Doug 
convinced him to learn tablature software and make his editions on 
the computer. 

I can’t think of another publisher who offered so many 
titles of lute music, and at such reasonable prices. My favorites of 
the modern editions include Jan W. J. Burgers’s complete works of 
John Johnson and Cutting, wonderfully complete with introduc- 
tory studies and concordances. 

The Tree facsimiles are a collection of hidden gems— 
slightly obscure manuscripts and prints like the three books of 
Louys de Moy (see a review of these on page 50 of this issue of 
the Quarterly) and the Herold manuscript. These are the kind of 
sources that are not likely to be available online any time soon or 
offered from any major publisher 

What a parting gift Albert has given to the LSA! Making 
everything he published available free on our new website is a 
truly generous present to current and future lute players. 


July 2003, left to right: Bärbel and Dieter Weber, Klaus Schmidt (+), 
Mathias 80561, Rainer Waldeck, Peter Salje (viol). Front: Albert Reyerman, 
Susanne Peuker, Herbert Speck (ተ) 
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The Rasgueado Technique, Part 6 
Rasgueado IV: Cuatrillo 


Pablo Zapico 


There are many types of rasgueado to use for quadruple rhythms. Some use simple fingerings, such as the trillo (Part 5), where 
only the index finger strums; there are binary ones, such as the basic rasgueado (Part 1), which alternate the middle or index finger with 
the thumb; and there are types of strumming that include complex fingerings with three or more fingers. Each of these options comes 
with its own colors and accents. Therefore, the more strumming options you master for the same rhythm, the richer your choices will be. 

There are three characteristics that make complex fingerings stand out from simpler ones. The first is that by using a greater 
number of fingers you can play faster with less effort using these formulas. The second (directly linked to the previous one) is the greater 
the diversity of fingers, the greater the variety of timbres possible from the strokes. Our fingers are not all equal in length, strength, 
width, etc. so each of them produces its own sound, and the complex formulas make more variety possible. This contrast, far from being 
a drawback, is actually an advantage and pleasant to the ear. The repetetive grouping can be compared to wallpaper or a textile—with 
small patterns, you can see the repetition clearly, but when the pattern is bigger, the repetitive effect is more subtle and camouflaged. 
And it’s nicer. The same happens when your formula of rasgueado uses two fingers against four, for instance. The third quality of these 
complex fingerings is their unique sound structure. This characteristic is particularly evident in the cuatrillo, since its initial beat (which 
is the most accented one) is played upward; giving this rasgueado a unique sound that sets it distinctly apart from those that start with a 
downward stroke (actually the majority of the others). In any case, two rasgueados that start upward will differ from each other due to 


the following strokes that complete their formulas. 
The reason for tackling the study of the cuatrillo rasgueado is firstly because it is an extension of 


the trio (Part 4). We only have to add a fourth downward thumb stroke at the end of it. However, you must 
pay attention to how the hand should now move, since this extra stroke completely changes the rotation 
movements. In the ¢rio, the hand moves in pronation with the index finger stroke—the third (last) stroke. 
È : In the cuatrillo the index finger must strum using the strength of the finger’s extension and only in the 
p ከ/ a 1 P added stroke (the last downward thumb stroke) does the hand rotate. This movement of the thumb in the 
opposite direction of the nail should not feel new to you, since it has already been discussed in relation to 
the tresillo rasgueado (Part 2). 

Remember that, just like in the trio rasgueado, you can also substitute the little finger for the ring finger. 

In order to study this, I suggest starting with seven gradual exercises. From the second one on, you will notice that the rhyth- 
mic formulas are suddenly duplicated. This study method makes it possible for the amount of effort to feel the same as with the slower 
rhythms. It is a method that I like to use when studying solo repertoire. I practice difficult passages at half the desired speed several times 
(four, for example) and immediately, keeping the same tempo and relaxed feeling in the body, I double the speed. This system prevents 
the body from becoming stiff—both muscularly and psychologically tense—as compared to spracticing with a gradual increase of the 
metronome speed. However, regardless of speed, strokes must always be performed quickly in order to correctly strum the strings. What 
actually defines tempo is the time that goes by between one stroke and the next. Each of the following exercises has quite a few more fast 
rhythms and fewer slow ones. This happens because the difficulty of the rasgueado does not only lie in its speed, but also in the amount 
of time we need to perform it. That is why it is important that your technique always uses as little energy as possible. 

Finally, always study with the half note in mind; that is, grouping the formulas two by two. This means that, in sixteenth notes, 
although the first beat of the thumb must always be accented, it must be stronger in the first than in the fifth sixteenth note. 
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In order to develop independence of movement for each finger, practice the following dotted rhythm exercises. Do not forget 
that the accent is still always on the first stroke of the thumb. 


(1) (2) 


Once you have good rhythmic control for your rasgueado, you can tackle the trémolo effect. Even though you can start it sud- 
denly, begin your study with an acceleration exercise that repeats a particular fingering in a loop. Try to vary the range of movement (and 
the range and number of strings involved) in order to develop dynamic waves or a messa di voce (crescendo followed by diminuendo). 
Also practice ending with a ritard, starting and finishing suddenly or with all the combinations. 


ተ 4 4 4 accel. Trémolo 
p ñ 


There will be more exercises in the next Quarterly (Part 7), which will discuss the trémolo rasgueado. Finally, you can repeat 
all the previous exercises with the fingerings seen in the trillo (1) and in the repicco (mi), (mppi) or (ippi). 
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Lutes and Plectrums, Nails, Metal Strings: 
Historical Sources and Considerations 
Francesca Torelli 


In recent decades a growing number of lutenists have 
used gut strings, or materials that imitate them. Some musicians, 
following the idea of doing exactly as it was done at the time, 
string lutes, archlutes, and theorbos totally in gut, often resulting in 
a muffled sound, dull in the bass, and sometimes poor intonation. 
When I listen to a lute like this, I immediately think: at the time a 
good lutenist would not have played this way. 

But in many baroque orchestras there are lutenists who 
play archlutes with single, nylon, or carbon strings or wound 
strings with “classical guitar” tensions that were not possible on 
historical lutes. Sometimes in these orchestras even the tunings of 
theorbo and archlutes are not historical, and the construction of the 
instruments themselves does not follow historical criteria. When 
I hear and see hybrid instruments without character, instruments 
that do not correspond to a historically informed artistic expres- 
sion, I think that those lutenists should have the courage to play 
a modern classical guitar without camouflage, without pretending 
that it is a lute. 

The two approaches are totally opposite. The two ex- 
treme positions lead to unconvincing results, and it seems to me 
that both should be reviewed. 

My reactions stem from forty years of study, concerts, 
and teaching lute and related instruments. My musical prepara- 
tion when I studied lute was based on historical-philological crite- 
ria. Later, when I worked as a performer, I had an open mind and 
learned about other approaches to music, especially ethnic and pop 
music. 

In this article I am bringing together plectrums, nails, and 
metal strings because modern lutenists perceive them as the three 
elements that make the sound harder and more metallic (when 
viewed negatively) or clearer and brighter (when viewed posi- 
tively). These three elements are discussed passionately among 
lutenists and guitarists who play historical instruments. 

A good way to analyze the problem and look for solutions 
is to start from the history of our instruments. What do historical 
documents tell us about them? If we consider the three centuries 
of major lute production—sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries—we find much iconographic documentation showing 
evidence that gut strings were plucked with fingertips, but we also 
find a certain amount of written documentation (and, more rarely, 
iconography) that shows playing with nails, or a plectrum and us- 
ing metal strings. 

It is not possible to show here the vast iconographic docu- 
mentation; I will take it into consideration only when it refers to 
significant composers whose music has come down to us. Instead, 
I will concentrate on the written documentation. Here, in a conve- 
nient form, is a list of the sources I am aware of. 


Plectrum 


* Francesco Spinacino (Fossombrone, fifteenth century, Ven- 
ice—after 1508) and Giovanni Ambrogio Dalza (Milan, mid fif- 
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teenth century—1508): In the duets contained in the tablatures of 
1507 and 1508, the monofonic first lute part is clearly designed to 
be played with a plectrum, although of course playing with fingers 
is possible. This document is musical and not textual. The fact that 
it is the oldest exemplifies the gradual transition from plucking 
with a plectrum to using fingers. 

e Giovanni Maria Alemanno (G.M. Giudeo) (c. 1470-after 
1523): The diaries of Marino Sanudo (or Sanuto, 1466-1535) 
(reported in N. Pirrotta, Music between the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance, Einaudi, 1984, p. 245). Note that in 1523 Alemanno 
participated with three other lutenists in a reception for the pope, 
playing solo “with the quill [plectrum], admirably.” 

* Francesco Canova da Milano (Monza, 1497?-1543): In a 
letter written in 1524 by Antonio Constabili, the ambassador of the 
Este court, and sent from Rome to Duke Alfonso of Ferrara, a per- 
formance by Francesco was witnessed in which Francesco played 
on the lute using two thimbles in which were two small plectrums: 
“Two lute players came, the first of which is called Francesco da 
Milano who plays with two silver thimbles inside which are two 
small pins and plays with such speed that in the opinion of those 
who know it is considered unique and is young still does not reach- 
ing the age of twenty-eight” (Modena, State Archives, Ambassa- 
dors, ከ. 29, 198 / II / 25, fol.21). 

* Bartolomeo Tromboncino (Verona, c.1470-Venice, after 
1535): We can read the documentation of his use of the plectrum 
in an epitaph of 1525: “his lute, his plectrum.” Hieronimo Cas- 
sio, Libro intitulato Cronica. Mentioned in William Prizer, 1980. 
“Lutenists at the Court of Mantua in the Late Fifteenth and Early 
Sixteenth Centuries.” Journal of the Lute Society of America 13: 7. 

* Thomas Platter (Grachen, 1499-Basel, 1582), writer and hu- 
manist, writes from Sarnen in the canton Unterwalden after 1526: 
“The landlord could play the lute with a feather, and sang to it with 
loud shouting.” In Thomas Platter und Felix Platter zwei Autobi- 
ographien, Ein Beitrag zur Sittengeschichte des XVI. jahrundersts 
(Daniel Albert Fechter, editor). Basel, 1840, p. 61. 

* In 1555 Count Heinrich of Ysenburg bought silver digital 
plectrums to play the lute. Reported in Franco Pavan. 1996-97. 
“Francesco Canova da Milano.” PhD thesis, University of Milan, 
Lettere e filosofia. 

* Toward the end of the sixteenth century the lutenist Fabio 
Bonsignori “played a lute strung with cittern strings [metal] with 
certain thimbles, to which feathers were attached, and his instru- 
ment at night sounded like a harpsichord.” In Rinaldo Morrocchi. 
1886. La musica in Siena, edited by L. Bianchi. Siena. 


Nails 

e Miguel de Fuenllana (Navalcarnero, Madrid, 1500—Vallado- 
lid, 1579) in Orphenica Lyra, Sevilla, 1554, f. VI, writes that play- 
ing the vihuela with the nails “is an imperfection,” thus implicitly 
revealing that some vihuelists used them. In fact, the “dedillo” 
technique described in some sixteenth-century Spanish sources 
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for vihuela can be achieved more easily with the use of nails or 
a thimble plectrum. So it is a evident that some vihuelists did not 
play with the flesh of the fingertips or, more likely, that both tech- 
niques existed, depending on the musicians and repertoires. 

e Alessandro Piccinini (Bologna, 1566?-c.1638): The lutenist 
played with his fingernails, as he himself explains in the introduc- 
tion to his book (Bologna, 1623, Chapter VI, p. 2): “The Thumb 
should not have a very long nail. [ . . . ] The other three fingers, 
i.e., the index, middle and ring, ought to have somewhat longer 
fingernails. The nails should just pass beyond the flesh and be 
oval-shaped: that is, longer in the middle than at the sides.” And in 
Chapter IX he adds: “Il Gruppo long trill [ . . . ] 1 have found that 
using the index finger alone, striking the string up and down with 
the end of the nail, succeeds wonderfully well.” 

* Domenico Pellegrini (Bologna, 1600?--ር.1682): Three of the 
five surviving copies of his guitar volume published in 1650 con- 
tain an engraving of the composer, showing long nails on his right 
hand. 


* Francesco Corbetta (Pavia, c.1615—Paris, 1681): The famous 
guitarist “Having had the bad fortune of breaking a nail was unable 
to play at the Festival with his consort,” an episode described in 
the memoirs of Adam Ebert, 1723, and reported in Richard Pinnel. 
1976. “The Role of Francesco Corbetta (1615-1681) in the History 
of Music for the Baroque Guitar.” PhD thesis, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, volume I, p. 256. 

e Mary Burwell in her lute tutor (c.1665) writes: “never [ . . . 
] strike the strings with the nails, nor so hard as if you would tear 
them in pieces” (Chapter VI), and in Chapter X: “You must keep 
your nail short, without a brim of black velvet (as we call it).” 

* In the Introduccion de Musica sobre la guitarra (1674) by 
Gaspar Sanz (Calanda, 1640-Madrid, 1710), the licenciado S. 
Alfonso declares that “Unos ay qui tanen con unas, que roban los 
sentidos, y otros que los aranan” (There are some who play with 
the nails, who ravish the senses, and others who grate the nerves). 

e Thomas Mace (Cambridge or York, c.1612—Cambridge, 
c.1706), lutenist and music theorist, in Musick Y Monument, 1676 
(p. 73) explains that some lutenists use their nails, but he prefers 
the sound using the fingertips: “Take notice, that you strike not 
your strings with your nails, as some do, who maintain it the best 
way of play, but I do not, and for this reason; because the nail can- 
not draw so sweet a sound from a Lute, as the nibble end of the 
flesh can do. I confess in a consort, it might do well enough [ . . 
. ] but alone I could never receive so good content from the nail, 
as from the flesh: however [ . . . ] let others do, as seems best to 
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themselves.” 

e Silvius Leopold Weiss (Grottkau, 1687—Dresden, 1750), the 
famous lutenist, in a letter to Mattheson (from Dresden, March 
21, 1723) writes: “In chamber music you should know that a solo 
cantata with the harpsichord has a better effect accompanied by the 
lute rather than the theorbo or the archlute, since the latter two are 
normally played with the nails, close up they produce a rough and 
harsh sound” (Was aber im Camera betrifft, so versichere, daß eine 
Cantata a Voce sola, nebst dem Clavier, mit der Laute accompag- 
nirt, einen viel bessern effect thut, als mit dem Arciliuto oder auch 
mit der Tiorba: denn diese beide letztern werden ordinairement mit 
dem Nageln gespielet, geben also in der Nahe einen aspern, ruden 
Klang von sich). J. Mattheson. 1727. Der neue gottingsche /.../ 
Lauten memorial, Hamburg, 1727, pp. 117f. 

* Filippo Dalla Casa (Bologna, 1739?-after 1811): composer, 
archlute player, and painter. In his self-portrait of 1759, kept at the 
Conservatorio “G.B. Martini” di Bologna, it clearly shows that he 
plays the archlute with very long nails. In another portrait painted 
probably a little later by Luigi Crespi (Bologna, 1708-1779), how- 
ever, he does not seem to have nails. 


Metal Strings 

* Santino Garsi da Parma (Parma, 1542-1604): In the post- 
mortem inventory of assets belonging to the lutenist, there are 
various lutes strung with silver strings, from one to five strings, 
depending on the lute. The document is in ASPR, notary Giaco- 
mo Muratori, f. 4413, deed of 30 May 1604. Garsi studied lute 
in Rome and was the official lutenist of the Farnese court from 
1594 until his death in 1604. The document is cited in Federica 
Dall’ Asta. 2011. “Fra liuti e libri. I Garsi, liutisti parmigiani fra 
tardo cinquecento e primo seicento. Nuove acquisizioni. Between 
Lutes and Books: The Garsi, Parmesan Lutenists between the Late 
Sixteenth and Early Seventeenth Centuries. New Acquisitions.” 
Recercare 23, nos. 1-2. 

e In March 1608 and 1609 a privilege “was graunted to Peter 
Edney his Manservant and George Gill servant to the Prince for 
tenne years for the sole making of violls violins and lutes with an 
addition of wyer stringe beside the ordinary stringe for the better- 
ing of the sound being an invention of theirs not formerly prac- 
ticed or knowne.” T. F. Ordish. 1885. “Early English Inventions.” 
Antiquary 12: 64. Reported in John M. Ward. 1977. “A Dowland 
Miscellany.” Journal of the Lute Society of America 10. 

* English poet Michael Drayton (1563-1631), in his topo- 
graphic poem (describing England and Wales) Poly-Olbion (Lon- 
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don, 1612, p. 63) writes: “Some that delight to touch the sterner 
whyerie Chord, the Cythron, the Pandore, and the Theorbo strike”; 
so the theorbo was also strung in metal. 

* The composer and music theorist Michael Praetorius (Creuz- 
burg, 1571—Wolfenbuttel, 1621), in De Organographia (Wolfen- 
buttel, 1619, p. 52) writes that lutes and lutes with two necks can 
be strung in gut or with a combination of iron strings and brass, 
and in his Theatrum instrumentorum (Wolfenbuttel, 1615-1620, 
plate XVI) includes an illustration of an instrument he calls Tes- 
tudo theorbata (theorbo lute) strung entirely in metal. 


x-Pabduanifce Theorba. 2. fanremit Abjiigem ober TeudoThcorbata, 3. Chorfautt, 
4 Quiaterna. f. Mandiracn. 6. Sedys Tbéridare herder: 7. Kicin 
Cuglifà) Zettericin. 8. Klein Grig Pofdye genant, 


* Alessandro Piccinini in 1623 (p. 5) states that “The chitarrone 
equipped with cittern [1. e., metal] strings, as is customary particu- 
larly in Bologna, has a very sweet sonority.” Later he mentions the 
chitarrone having silver threads (fila) for the strings from the fifth 
course down through the lower courses: “I have replaced the fifth 
and sixth strings and the contrabasses with silver wires.” And he 
adds: “And they call this instrument so strung Pandora.” 

e This is also confirmed by the Marquis Vincenzo Giustiniani 
(Chio, 1564-Rome, 1637), banker, intellectual, and arts lover, who 
in his well-known Discorso sopra la musica (ms Roma, c.1628) 
writes: “I will say that Alessandro Piccinino from Bologna was 
the inventor of the Pandora, that is, of a theorbo-lute with the ad- 
dition of many strings in the basses and many in the trebles, and 
among these some of brass and silver, with such an arrangement 
that with the abundance of the notes and the quantity of the strings, 
has a way of making every perfect composition exquisitely, with 
the advantage over other instruments in the trill and in the piano 
and forte.” 

e We know of a letter from 1624 that mentions the use of gold 
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strings on the tiorbino (small theorbo): “I have just sent to the Duke 
the tiorbino [ . . . ] and although these musicians warn that the gold 
strings have begun to be placed on these and similar instruments, 
and also on the harps, saying that they give greater sweetness to 
the sound, nevertheless, Carandini did not use this precious metal, 
not having the precise order to do it done like the other.” Mode- 
na, State Archives, Dispatches of Count Fabio Carandini-Ferrari, 
Rome, 1624. In L. F. Valdrighi. 1881. Pietro Bertacchini e altri 
musicisti del secolo XVII. Musurgiana, no. 6. 

e Marin Mersenne (Oizé, 1588—Paris, 1648), theologian, sci- 
entist, and music theorist, in the paragraph dedicated to the pando- 
ra of the Harmonie Universelle (Paris, 1636, Livre second, p. 52) 
mentions lute strings: “One can string a lute with strings of gut and 
brass if he gives it two boards, of which the lower one would bear 
the brass strings, and the one above the gut strings, or vice versa, 
for if they are in unison, those that are touched will make vibrate 
and sound those which are not touched.” Although Mersenne here 
speaks of a particular type of lute that has strings that vibrate in 
sympathy, metal strings are not regarded as a novelty. 

e Athanasius Kircher (Geisa, Germany, 1602—Rome, 1680), 
philosopher, historian, and music theorist, in Musurgia Universa- 
lis (Rome, 1650, “De musica instrumentalis,” lib V, p. 441) writes 
that the metal wires were drawn in even, thin diameters like hair. 
Of course, no lute string can be as thin as a hair, so these threads 
make you think of wound strings. This would explain why Pic- 
cinini calls the basses “fila,” a word also used poetically at the 
time: for example, “le fila d’oro” (the golden rows) are blond hair. 
In Italian the plural word “fila” means “the threads, the rows.” 
So Piccinini and Kircher were perhaps talking about gut strings, 
that were wound with metal threads. Until now, the first sources 
to mention wound strings were thought to be Ephemerides, the 
diary of Samuel Hartlib (1659), and An Introduction to the Skill of 
Musick of John Playford (1664), but does not mean that they were 
not used previously. 

In summary, we can say that in the 1500s in Italy there is 
evidence that lute players used the plectrum too and in Spain there 
is also evidence that the vihuela was played with nails. Keep in 
mind that in that century Italy produced the greatest quantity and 
quality of lute music, and that Spain and Italy were the only coun- 
tries where the vihuela or viola da mano was widely played. 

In seventeenth-century Italy the most important guitarists 
played with nails, and famous lutenists sometimes used nails and 
sometimes metal strings. In England there were those who used 
nails and some who used metal strings. In eighteenth-century Italy 
nails were often used on archlutes and theorbos, while in Germany 
the greatest lutenist preferred to use the fingertips, at least in solo 
music. 

Do not forget that most of the above evidence does not 
refer to unknown lutenists, but to leading players and major seven- 
teenth-century music theorists, so they are very representative of 
the musical reality of the time. 

In addition to this documentation, keep in mind that at 
least from the sixteenth century onward in Europe, various plucked 
instruments belonging to the same family as the lute used metal 
strings: for example, the cetre in Italy and Flanders, the cittern, 
bandora, and orpharion in England. In France the small mandora 
and in Italy the long colascione were mainly played with a plec- 
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trum. Also the battente guitar in the seventeenth century had metal 
strings. 

To complete the picture we must remember that in the 
iconography from the end of the sixteenth century onward, we 
see that most lutenists play with their right hand very close to the 
bridge, in many cases with the little finger resting on the bridge 
and beyond. This position was employed even more often on the- 
orbo and archlute. With this hand position the sound will be very 
defined, dry and clear, until it becomes hard and cutting in extreme 
cases, even with gut strings. 

It is beyond the scope of this article to examine here the 
countless pictorial representations that include lute players. For 
today’s lutenist it will be enough to look at websites that show col- 
lections of paintings and engravings showing these hand positions 
(see list of websites at the end of this article). 

Let’s go back to the basic problem that generated this ar- 
ticle: on the bass strings of the lute, gut strings sound soft and 
muffled. We have seen that in various eras musicians have contin- 
ued to seek and find different solutions, ranging from changing the 
material of the strings to modifying the attack making the sound 
and/or the position of the hand. Historically there has been another 
attempt to solve the problem, which we have not yet talked about 
because it does not appear in the documents analyzed: the bass 
of the lute can become heavier by making what we call loaded 
strings—strings that have absorbed metal powders (aluminum, 
copper, or others). Compared to plain gut, weighted strings sound 
stronger. 

This topic is vast and still evolving. I therefore refer you 
to the in-depth studies and good results of the string maker Mim- 
mo Peruffo, published in articles in various periodicals (see More 
Information). 

Now we come to the fact that many of today’s lutenists 
declare that the true and only sound to be obtained is the soft and 
muffled one due to gut strings plucked with fingertips. All the 
documentation we have analyzed leads us to understand that the 
preference of many lutenists for the “gut (or synthetic gut) plus 
fingertips” sound cannot be the only historically correct interpreta- 
tion. 

To encourage open-mindedness in understanding the 
problem, consider a spatial dimension, not just a temporal one. 
In other words, various historical documents provide a variety of 
solutions both in the string material and in attacking the strings. 
If these are deemed insufficient, then look at what solutions have 
been given to the problem by musicians from other countries and 
cultures who use instruments similar to the lute. 

When I speak of the spatial dimension, I am referring to 
analyzing instruments ranging from the Chinese pipa to the Ara- 
bic ud, or to various other instruments that, from an organological 
point of view, are included in the greater family of lutes. Knowing 
about the pipa or ud can aid lutenists, since these instruments have 
had an even longer history than the European lute. 

By looking at players of instruments similar to the lute 
who are still active today, we understand that in Europe the many 
types of lutes cultivated from the middle ages could not have been 
played with only a single material used for the strings and a single 
way of plucking 

On the other hand, it is also true that the best way to make 
the most of composers’ music will be to use all the techniques 
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available to them and their moment in time. So, for example, if 
I want to play mid sixteenth-century Italian lute music, I could 
play it with my thumb inside, plucking gut strings without nails. 
But twenty-first-century lutenists do not only play that music, they 
also play the music of the 1700s, for example. As far as we know, 
sixteenth-century lutenists played only music that was contempo- 
rary to them. So today’s lutenists must make choices and find a 
technique and a sound aesthetic that takes history into account, but 
reflects their own personality. 

My choice, after a short period of experimenting with 
nails at the beginning of my lute studies, was to play the lute with 
my fingertips, but I continued to be curious to know the historical 
documents that talk about these aspects. I respect other’s different 
choices if they lead to a good result. In addition I strongly encour- 
age lutenists try to listen to their sound results in an objective way. 
The sound must not be the result of a bias, that is, of an a priori ap- 
proach that makes you ignore the evidence of the result. It seems 
to me that today’s lutenists are often subconsciously slaves to the 
trends of the moment. 

The same herd mentality has occurred in recent decades 
in lute technique relative to the position of the right hand: some 
well-known lutenists have spread the thumb-under technique and 
applied it indifferently to the whole repertoire, even to music that 
was never played that way. Perhaps the idea was to feel distinctly 
different from classical guitarists: most lute performers hastened to 
emulate those lutenists, and so the technique that was appropriate 
for a specific repertoire, lasting no more than a century, became 
instead the distinctive feature of the true lutenist. An obvious col- 
lective error! It is time to gain more critical awareness. 

I hope when today’s lutenists make choices they do not 
allow themselves to be shaped by hearsay or by the trend of the 
moment, but will carry out in-depth studies on the historical and 
aesthetic aspects of the music they play, and then filter the music 
through their personalities and their experiences. 
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Now Made Easy 


For the second collecton of pieces appropriate for beginning lute students, we have chosen English pieces with interesting names. “The 
Smirking Sheepheard” is just one of them—the rest can be found in Digital Supplement No. 12, pp. 4-6. Thanks for help and advice from 


Sloane Schwindt, David Ross, and Jeff Noonan on this project. 


The Smirking Sheepheard 
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Francesco at Fifty 
John Griffiths 


I would not like to see 2020 pass without stopping for a 
moment to remember that this year is also the fiftieth anniversary 
of the publication of The Lute Music of Francesco Canova da Mi- 
lano (1497-1543) edited by Arthur J. Ness, longtime member of 
the LSA, and one of the patriarchs of lute scholarship in the United 
States. This is one of the most outstanding and accomplished edi- 
tions of lute music of all times and is highly significant in having 
restored the music of Francesco in the modern world. Most lute- 
nists today know Francesco as one of the greatest lutenists of all 
time, known in his own time as “il divino” and equally renowned 
now. He stands alongside John Dowland for the quality and vol- 
ume of his surviving output, one of the towering figures of renais- 
sance lute music. 


tory study of Francesco’s life and works is written with economy 
of language and incisive precision. The list of works shows an 
extensive list of concordances of each and every work. The edi- 
tion itself presents a diplomatic facsimile of the tablature with a 
transcription into modern notation. Although this layout required 
players to make many page turns, the modern score reconstructed 
the polyphony with obvious stylistic insight and, by reducing the 
original note values 4:1, provided transcriptions that made the mu- 
sical workings of the pieces immediately obvious. 

Prior to the Ness edition, Francesco was hardly known to 
players and concert audiences. Walter Gerwig included one “Ri- 
cercar” by Francesco on the second volume of his LP recording 

The Art of the Lute, published in 1969 as Ness 


The contemporary image of Fran- 
cesco owes a great deal to Arthur Ness’s 
1970 Harvard University Press edition. Prior 
to its publication, Francesco’s reputation was 
already known, but mainly through scholarly 
reference works at least as early as Fétis in 
1866 and Riemann in 1901, but not his mu- 
sic. In the 1930s and 40s, a couple of studies 
added some significant biographical infor- 
mation, but it was only in 1951 that the first 
monographic study was written, the doctoral 
thesis of Elwyn A. Wienandt, “Musical Style 
in the Lute Compositions of Francesco da 
Milano” (unpublished, U of Iowa). In 1954, 
Otto Gombosi wrote an analytical essay on 
Francesco’s music—a scholarly gem—and 
then in 1964, an article by H. Colin Slim was 
published in Musica Disciplina that drew to- 
gether what was already known about Fran- 
cesco’s life and the sources of his music. This work, “Francesco 
da Milano (1497--1543/1544): a bio-bibliographcial study” was to 
provide the foundations for much research to follow, from an au- 
thor who was one of the first generation of distinguished students 
of renaissance instrumental music produced by John Ward at Har- 
vard. 


The white cover of the Ness edition with its ink-drawn 
modern reinterpretation of the woodcut frontispiece of Caste- 
liono’s Intabolatura de leuto de diversi autori (1536), probably 
Francesco himself, exuded a freshness that stood in stark contrast 
to any other edition of lute music published before it. Ness col- 
lected ninety-one ricercars, twenty-eight intabulations, other mis- 
cellaneous works and pieces of doubtful attribution into a volume 
of nearly 500 pages. It was a monumental achievement, and has 
stood the test of time admirably. The contents of the Ness edition 
continued the freshness that the cover foreshadows. The introduc- 


was putting the finishing touches on his edi- 
tion. By the mid-1970s, lutenists the world 
over were playing the music of Francesco da 
Milano, mainly from the Arthur Ness edition, 
if not from the facsimile reprints by Minkoff 
and SPES and other publishers that were 
starting to come onto the market. Now, we 
have monographic CDs by the most celebrat- 
ed lutenists of our age dedicated exclusively 
to Francesco’s music, and works by Fran- 
cesco included in live recitals and recordings 
alongside works by other composers. Fran- 
cesco’s place in our contemporary notion of 
the renaissance lute is so central that it is hard 
to imagine that it could ever have been other- 
wise. In large part it is due to the work of Ar- 
thur Ness. One of the reminders of this is that 
Francesco’s works are usually referred to by 
their number in the Ness edition—whether in 
scholarly writing or on recordings. Francesco is the only lute com- 
poser whose music is universally listed in this way. 

Since the Ness edition appeared fifty years ago, new 
sources have been discovered and doubts have been raised con- 
cerning the authenticity of some of the works in the edition. No 
copy of the 1536 collection published in Naples was known in 
1970. Regarding authenticity, Francesco’s music presents particu- 
lar problems because so much of it survives in sources that were 
written after Francesco’s death, and it is only with hindsight that 
many of these can be evaluated alongside his other music. Eventu- 
ally, a new edition of Francesco’s music will have to be prepared 
taking these factors into consideration as well as the substantial 
new knowledge concerning Francesco’s life that has emerged in 
the last half century. There is never a future without a past, and the 
contribution made by Ness fifty years ago will stand us in good 
stead for whatever the future may bring. 


The 

Lute Music 
0, 

Francesco 
Canova 

da Milano 
(1497-1543) 


Volumes I and 11 


Edited by Arthur J. Ness 


The following piece by Francesco da Milano was found in the recently discovered “Castelfranco manuscript.” 
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Fantasia de francesco da Milano Dolsicima et amorosa 
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Laudon Schuett: Composer 
Interviewed by Sean Smith 


SS: Hi Laudon, thanks for taking the time to talk to the LSA. We’ve 
enjoyed seeing your videos, both solo, and with Kayleen Sanchez. 
You bring a certain joy and momentum to your jump into early 
music and lute. How did that come about? 


LS: Thank you so much for your kind words and for having me in this 
issue. To answer your question, I have to give full credit to my under- 
graduate guitar professor, Frank Koonce, for introducing me to renais- 
sance music. I was hooked right off the bat. I loved the counterpoint and 
the way you could make the instrument sound like three people playing 
at the same time. In about a three-month period I transitioned from be- 
ing a hardcore classical guitarist to cutting my nails off and playing lute 
almost exclusively. Frank was very supportive, though I am sure he was 
quite nervous about me making such a drastic change toward the end of 
my undergrad program. 


SS: You’ve worked with Kayleen for years. What has working with 
a singer brought to your views on what is possible for a lutenist? 


LS: It has been so wonderful. I wouldn’t trade it for anything. Kayleen 
is a rock star and it is way more fun, for me at least, to play duo con- 
certs than solo. I still do solo sets, but then you always have a partner in 
crime. One of the things I have discovered about myself in the last few 
years is that I really wish I could sing. I do sing through every voice of 
every piece I play but, sadly, I have the voice of a goat and so the lute 
ends up being my voice on stage. Overall, it has made me appreciate 
renaissance music in a more general sense. I love the lute, but it is only 
part of this bigger, beautiful tapestry. 


SS: I remember starting out and realizing, Oh my god! There’s so 
much music here! Yet you have written quite a bit of music in re- 
naissance style for lute. (And they all seem to be personalized!) How 
has that come about? 


LS: Ha! Yes, we have so much, why more? There are lutenists out there 
making good historical arguments for bringing back improvisation and 
composition as integral parts of the revival. For me, it is more per- 
sonal. To be honest, I often struggle with depression. The act of creating 
something new always makes me feel better. My mother is an artist and 
an author. My father was a professional songwriter before becoming 
a biologist. When I decided on classical music as a career path, they 
were very supportive, but I was surprised by how relieved they sounded 
when I told them I was writing. I guess for them, being a musician is 
about performing as well as writing music. I always wanted to but was 
nervous to get going. You don’t ever feel ready to start, but you also 
never know how much time you will have. I had a number of serious 
surgeries as a child and that awareness of mortality has helped push me 
into action. Writing is a craft and you have to do it to get better at it. 


SS: When you write do you consciously confine yourself to making 


a renaissance piece or a modern piece with renaissance trappings? 
How does that process work? 
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LS: Yes, I really wanted to respect the music and write in a 
way that would feel like a continuation of the craft, but I also 
wanted to have my own style within those bounds. It’s always 
a fine line. I spent a lot of time reading treatises on counter- 
point, but also transcribed and analyzed a great number of 
lute pieces. Structure is always very much on my mind. The 
beautiful thing about renaissance art in general is how refer- 
ential it is, and the music is no exception. When you listen to 
Dowland, you are also listening to Marenzio, Molinaro, Hol- 
borne, Johnson, etc. The genius of great renaissance artists 
was in how they mixed, twisted, and recombined ideas that 
already existed. I love to include references, some fairly obvi- 
ous, some more subtle. I am a fan of cheeky humor! The piece 
in this quarterly, “Boots’ Toye,” is a little more out there and 

touches upon music a bit later than I usually focus on. It is 
a reworking of one of my earlier compositions, which was 
originally written in a purely French style of the late renais- 
sance. In reworking it, I decided to combine English, Scottish, 
and French characteristics. I love style brisé but I’ve always 
wanted more pieces that used it without necessarily includ- 
ing other French elements, such as notes inégales (though it 
sounds okay with it), or the standard French cadential formu- 
lae. The result is a piece that ends up being a hybrid between 
a French dance and an English/Scottish toy or one of those 
other countless anonymous pieces in manuscripts. It’s not too 
difficult and while I enjoy it fast, I think it works at slower 
tempos as well. 


SS: From the long reducing lens of the centuries those 
subtle combinations are available in your music but pur- 
ists will notice, metaphorically, your scale model train set 
includes improbabilities, so to speak. It’s an age-old co- 
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nundrum when composing in earlier styles. How do you ad- 
dress that question? 


LS: I generally don’t. The thing about “purists” is that they are all 
purists in their own way and with their own rules. You make one 
happy, you anger another. So I am left with two options: to keep 
writing while soaking up the criticism, or quit. Smarter people than 
me have argued and dealt with the issue of “authenticity” in music. 
Richard Taruskin, in his The Limits of Authenticity: A Discussion 
(1984), covers the topic better than I ever could. “Authenticity” is 
central to the early music movement, but it can also be used as a 
weapon against art and artists. I have gone to great lengths to be 
respectful to the music, but, again, it is not my aim to reconstruct 
someone else’s specific style. Overall, I think the greater danger is 
missing the forest for the trees. Renaissance culture was bold and 
creative. We have to ask ourselves if they would be more ashamed 
of some small missteps or of timidity? 


SS: How did working with Paul O’Dette and a DMA influence 
your lute playing and composition? 


LS: Paul is my favorite lutenist and completely changed the way 
I think about music. I was twenty-one when I arrived at Eastman 
and had been playing lute on my own for less than a year, so it was 
a little crazy. I only hope to have done and do some things to make 
him proud. Graduate school is a wonderful time to explore a lot of 
things but it is also a very busy time with a lot of responsibilities. I 
am now turning thirty-four and it has been about seven years since 
I finished. It has been nice to have time to focus on different areas. 
The theory faculty, particularly Matthew Brown, was very influen- 
tial in my composing. I took a counterpoint class in 2010 and he 
was kind enough to point out that I had a knack for it. I think that 
gave me the confidence to start pursuing it, at first in fits and starts, 
and then later with more determination. 


SS: What repertory engages you the strongest and why? Ba- 
roque? Continuo? Other? Is there a type of composer you’d 
like to keep in mind? 


LS: I adore renaissance music. I have a tremendous amount of 
respect for baroque music and baroque musicians, but it doesn’t 
light my brain up in the same way. I stopped playing continuo a 
few years back because it was eating up so much time and keeping 
me from what I really wanted to do. In terms of composers, I really 
like them all. There is something to be learned even from the “bad” 
composers. If I had to choose, I would say that I love the great 
synthesizers—those composers who combine regional styles in 
unique and different ways. I took about a year off from listening 
to lute and focused on voice and other instruments. Since Covid, 
I have come back, and it is refreshing to hear things “new” again. 


SS: The U. S. is vast and because of our acute Covid isolation, 
we have to work within the terribly small communities we are 
thrown into. You are lucky to have Kayleen—a good working 
partner, but do you ever consider working within a larger pool 
of musicians? 
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LS: I love making music with friends, but will admit that I am a 
bit agoraphobic and can be uncomfortable with new people. I can 
also be quite shy about reaching out to people for collaborations. 
I know that it can come across as aloof, but it is honestly just me 
thinking, “why would anyone want to work with me?” You have to 
fight the imposter syndrome. With Covid it is even more compli- 
cated. My wife is a surgical resident, so at the moment I am even 
more isolated. She regularly works with Covid patients, and so I 
feel I need to be more careful about bringing it to others. I saw 
Kayleen (from a distance) briefly in June, but have otherwise not 
seen her since our last concert before the shutdown. 


SS: And you’re working with Mel Bay to publish your compo- 
sitions. Congratulations! Do you have plans to record them, 
too? Any lute songs in the compositional queue? 


LS: Thank you. I feel very lucky to have this opportunity. Some- 
time in 2021 Mel Bay will be publishing a book I wrote for in- 
termediate and advanced lute students. The first half will cover a 
number of topics and the second half will contain thirty original 
lute pieces in various renaissance styles/genres. I made some nice 
videos of two pieces that were in the final stages of revision and 
those are on YouTube (Kayleen’s husband, Paul, is an amazing 
producer and made them). I definitely like videos more than audio 
by itself. I was planning on recording more of them this year but 
Covid has delayed that until 2021. In the meantime, I have been 
using my wife’s iPhone and posting as is. As much as I love mak- 
ing the professional recordings with mastering and mixing, it is 
also nice to just sit and play recordings out there. Though having a 
good take ruined by noisy neighbors is always tough! 

As for lute songs, I will have to build my confidence for 
that sort of thing, but I do have a big project in the works that I am 
excited about. It is not strictly early music, but will keep me busy 
for some time. 


SS: Where would you like to see Laudon’s name and picture in 
the next year or even eight years? 


LS: This has been a tough year, for both obvious and personal rea- 
sons. I imagine most people reading this would have similar feel- 
ings. Once things reopen, I will commit to getting the recordings/ 
videos done that I had hoped for in 2020—essentially making stu- 
dio quality versions of the iPhone recordings that are already up. In 
general, I am not a fan of doing the same thing over and over, and 
so I do feel there is a change afoot. That major project I mentioned 
above will pull me away from early music for awhile. After that, 
We'll see! 


SS: Be sure to send the LSA a review copy and I hope we get to 
see you, or others, playing your works. 


LS: Thanks again for having me, Sean. 
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Basel Lute Days September 15-19, 2021 


Deutsche Lautengesellschaft and the Schola Cantorum Basiliensis 


The German Lute Society (DLG), in collaboration with 
the Schola Cantorum Basiliensis/FHNW, is pleased to announce 
Basel Lute Days, which will take place from September 15-19, 
2021 on the campus of the Basel Music Academy. Basel Lute 
Days, under the general direction of Peter Croton, will bring to- 
gether performers, researchers, teachers and students, and will 
consist of the following: 


The International Musicological Society Study 
Group Meeting (September 15) 
Under the direction of John Griffiths, this meeting, Tabla- 
ture in Western Music, will present research papers regarding lute 
and keyboard tablature. 


The 2nd International Conference on Lute Study in 
Higher Education (September 15-17) 

Hosted and supported by the Schola Cantorum Basilien- 
sis and under the direction of Peter Croton, this conference, build- 
ing on the 2019 conference in Bremen, will continue to explore di- 
verse subjects of interest to lute teachers, students, and performers 
through presentations and discussions. Talks will include subjects 
such as historical performance practice, basso continuo, historical 
instrument types, Alexander technique, plectrum lute, ornamenta- 
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tion, and general early music pedagogy in the twenty-first century. 
There will be panel discussions, including learning the lute from 
the student’s perspective. 


The German Lute Society International Lute 
Festival (September 17-19) 

Under the direction of Oliver Holzenburg, this festival 
will include lectures, gala concerts, and master classes (with the 
conference speakers), and an exhibition of music and instruments. 
The presentations will cover subjects such as original instruments 
and the lute in the twentieth century (research, teaching, lute build- 
ing, interpretation, and technique), including the role that Basel 
has played in this development. We are also inviting representa- 
tives from lute societies around the world to participate in a round- 
table discussion on September 19. Participating lutenists and guest 
speakers at Basel Lute Days include Anthony Bailes, Julian Behr, 
Paul Beier, Ziv Braha, Andrea Damiani, Anne Marie Dragosits, 
John Griffiths, Jacob Heringman, Elizabeth Kenny, Dieter Kirsch, 
John Kmetz, Kelly Landerkin, Marc Lewon, Catherine Liddell, 
Evangelina Mascardi, Nigel North, Sigrun Richter, Lynda Sayce, 
Hopkinson Smith, Michael Treder, Nico van der Waals, und Sigrid 
Wirth. More details and information will be available later. 
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The Solo Lute Works of Joanne Maria Matelart 


Sean Smith 


One of the more famous sets of duets for 
renaissance lutes would be those of Joanne Mate- 
lart. In their singular way they provide a perfect 
foil to the widely popular ricercars of Francesco 
da Milano, Joan Maria da Crema, and “anony- 
mous.” The added parts, despite their greater com- 
plexity, add to the momentum and depth of the 
originals. They are both educational and a delight 
to play. This format is a rarity but has found favor 
among modern players, appearing in many inter- 
mediate lute tutors and editions. A modern edi- 
tion of all the duos may be found in Arthur Ness’s 
The Complete Lute Music of Francesco Canova 
da Milano (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 1970)/ Martelart’s solo work consisting of 
fifteen fantasies and two Mass movements from 
Cristobal Morales’s book. however, have been ne- 
glected. 

Information on Matelart’s life is sparse. 
He was probably born before or about 1538 
and possibly in the town of Kortrijk, the south- 
west Netherlands. In 1558 he travelled to where 
his first madrigal, “S’amor crudel irato a darmi 
morte,” is found in the collection, Secondo libro 
delle Muse, a quattro voci. Madrigali ariosi, de 
diversi eccel.mi autori, printed by Antonio Barre, 
1558 (I-Bu, RISM 1558.13). This would be fol- 
lowed by his only collection of lute music, the Jn- 
tavolatura de Leuto de Ioanne Matelart, fiamengo 
musico, printed in Rome by Valerio Dorico, 1559 
(Brown, 1559,). The only copy is in the Paris Na- 
tional Library. Another secular madrigal of three 
voices appears in the publication J Primo libro 
della musae a 3 voce, madrigali de diversi autori 
... in Vinegia, printed by Girolamo Scotto 1562 
(RISM A/I, 52824; GB-Lbl, D-B, PL-K). There 
would be no more secular compositions bear- 
ing his name from about 1565 until his death in 
1607. He was appointed maestro di cappella at 


the Roman church of San Lorenzo in Damaso. Nineteen 
compositions appear in the Responsoria, Antiphonae & 
Hymni, Rome, 1596 (RISM 8/1: 1596/3; PL-Kj). 

Unfortunately the contents of Matelart’s slim, 
quarto publication have gone nearly unnoticed. I have 
found no modern recordings of his work and the only 
copying of his book appears in the “Donaueschingen 
manuscript” (D-SI g.I.4; D-DO). Granted, the solo ricer- 
cars are not for the faint of heart. Only the rare octave 
runs and occasional cadence break up the dense polyph- 
ony. He was obviously a master of seeing and reiterating 
themes, and it is a rewarding challenge to find and bring 
them out even among the many parallel thirds, sixths, 
and tenths. He is very careful to mark his tenuto points, 
especially where there may be any question in the read- 
er’s mind. This is also the first lute tablature I have seen 
to use what we now call a “double dot.” 

In the facsimile copy below, from “Fantasia 
XIII,” see the first three rhythm flags. The dot before the 
second indicates the single flag in length plus the length 
of one triple flag for a continuously held note. 

There are two movements from Cristobal Mo- 
rales’s parody Mass based on Josquin des Prez’s Bene- 
dicta es. The “Benedicta” is based on the first of Jos- 
quin’s three sections and the ‘“l’Osanna” from the third 
section. 

As with other Dorico prints, barlines are absent 
except near a middle cadence or after the final. For my 
own peace of mind and maybe yours, I have added them 
into the French tablature version. In doing so I have made 
a few edits to keep the downbeats in their proper places. 
In addition there is a version in Italian tablature, without 
bar lines available—both appear in Digital Supplement 
No. 12 on the LSA website. 


I would like to thank Arthur Ness for his kind help as well 
as Greet Schamp, Edward Martin. and Doug Towne. 
Also consulted for layout advice, I would like to thank 
John Griffiths, David van Oojian, and Jeff Noonan. 
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Joanne Matelart / Intavolatura. . . 1559 f. 2 
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Lutes with Golden Roses 


Mathias 120561 


Gold foil is not as expensive as I had expected. But just to 
make sure, I also added a tube of acrylic gold and a suitable brush 
to the conveyor belt at the crafts store. You never know—I was 
planning to gild my lute’s rose after seeing one. A friend of mine 
brought his lute to a meeting of players and luthiers. Most players 
were amateurs, and meetings like this are a great opportunity for 
talking and trying out instruments that others have built. 

I admire people who can build lutes from scratch. I could 
never do that, as I am blessed with two left hands—the reason why 
I had many second thoughts about gilding my own lute. It was ex- 
pensive, and I did not want to spoil it. First, I researched methods 
of gilding. I would need egg white for glue, and a fine hemp brush 
for applying the gilding. That should do, or so I was told. It sound- 
ed easy enough, but at the end I came to the conclusion it should be 
done by professionals, if at 811. However, even professionals may 
not be able to prevent spruce from getting humid and swelling. So 
I put my plan aside for a while—time and food for more thought. 

Then, there was a discussion on the LuteList email group 
formerly run by Wayne Cripps, that rekindled my plans. The dis- 
cussion actually was about two topics: one was lutes with golden 
roses (David van Edwards had just built one), the other was the 
“Loss of the Golden Rose Lute,” an allemande by Ennemond 
Gaultier. That allemande survives in the “Burwell Lute Tutor.” 
Chapter 15, and is described there. The piece is in two parts, with 
the first half describing a mission to seek the lute with a golden 
rose and its reward, and the second half, the futile quest. This pro- 
grammatic content seems to me to be invented after the fact, not 
when the piece was written. 

Other ideas about the golden rose were discussed on the 
LuteList, among them an allusion to the papal golden rose (see 
Wikipedia for more information). That point was soon dismissed 
in the discussion, but I could not get it out of my mind. There was 
papal golden rose in Ennemond Gaultier’s immediate environment 
in 1625. Pope Urban VIII bestowed a golden rose on Henrietta 
Maria of France, eldest unmarried daughter of the French queen, 
Maria de’Medici (Henrietta’s father had been assassinated in 
1610). The queen was Gaultier’s employer and her daughter loved 
to sing and dance. Henrietta left France that same year to join her 
husband Charles I, and became queen of England. 

So I wondered, does “Loss of the Golden Rose Lute” 
possibly refer to the lute that sings about the loss of the golden 
rose, i.e., Maria de’ Medici’s daughter? The key of that allemande, 
a somber F minor, may possibly support that idea with its dark tone 
colors, describing her mother’s feelings about the separation. 

There is another allemande by Ennemond Gaultier whose 
title includes a golden rose. “La roze d’or” is preserved on page 
214 of the Saizenay manuscript. It is written in F-sharp minor and 
is a ceremonial allemande gay, by no means sad. Was this alle- 
mande in a French source, possibly composed when Henrietta was 
bestowed the golden rose, while the allemande in “Burwell,” an 
English source, was composed at the occasion of, or shortly after, 
the departure of the golden Rose? 
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Bologna Hans Frei lute 


The allemande title in the “Burwell Lute Tutor” possibly 
refers not only to the lost golden rose, but at the same time, and in 
a play on words, to a lute with a golden rose. The lute visually and 
audibly is reminiscent of the lost treasure. And that may imply that 
such a lute with a golden rose existed. 

Lutes with golden roses did indeed exist. For the time 
being, it is unknown whether Gaultier’s compositions started the 
fashion or if it existed previously. At any case, ten such lutes have 
survived (I owe the following compilation to the discussion on the 
LuteList). 


Georg Greiff (Darmstadt, Hessisches Landesmuseum) 
Magnus Hellmer (Darmstadt, Hessisches Landesmuseum) 
Basilio Smit (Füssen, 4308) 

Wolfgang Wolff (Fiissen) 

Stefan Pradter (Innsbruck, Schloss Ambras, 622) 

Jakob Langenwalder (Kremsmiinster, Benediktinerstift) 
Burgholtzer/Edlinger (Wien, Kunsthistorisches Museum) 
8. Magno Dieffobruchar (Musée de Cluny, 2092) 

9. Anonymous (Bologna, Museo Civico Medievale, 1814) 
10. Hans Frei (Bologna, Museo Civico Medievale). 


SO ee Se መ 


All of these lutes except for the miniature lute (No. 8) by Magno 
Tieffenbrucker are seventeenth-century baroque instruments. Ad- 
ditionally, there is even an angélique with a golden rose pictured 
in a painting by Caspar Netscher (Wetzlar, Sammlung Städtische 
Museen). 

I didn’t want to wait any longer and got some acrylic gold 
and a brush—but not without gathering advance information on 
how acrylic works. Roman Turovsky gave me some expert advice 
(thank you, Roman). As long as acrylic has not dried, it can be 
wiped with cloth and water. Once it dries, that is no longer pos- 
sible. But the solvent acetone, which may be available from drug- 
stores, should easily dissolve the acrylic. 

I first practiced brushstrokes on a discarded rose that a 
luthier had given to me. It takes time and a calm hand, and I admit 
that it also took some acetone. But in the end, it was worthwhile. I 
like the results. 
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The Loss of the Golden Rose Lute Vieux Gaultier 
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Music-Encoding Initiative Adds Tablature 


David Lewis 

I’m very pleased to announce (rather belatedly) that the 
Music Encoding Initiative has agreed to the creation of an Inter- 
est Group dedicated to tablature notation. We will be working to 
develop the MEI format’s support for tablatures, providing docu- 
mentation and examples, and helping the development of tools that 
can read, write, and display music in tablature. 

Anyone is welcome to join. You can subscribe to our 
mailing list at https://lists.uni-paderborn.de/mailman/listinfo/mei- 
tablature-ig, or chat with us on Slack at music-encoding.slack.com 
on the channel #tablature. The mailing list will be our main way 
of organizing meetings, but we hope to discuss encoding questions 
and tools there as well. 

David Lewis and Reinier de Valk 
Administrative Cochairs of the Tablature IG 


John Griffiths 

MEI is a language that allows music to be written as al- 
phanumeric text, but that can be visualized as music on the screen 
of your computer. It can search just as easily as any other string of 
text. The implications of this are totally revolutionary for music 
research. Once tablature can be encoded in this language the busi- 
ness of chasing concordances, etc. will change forever. Moreover, 
it allows music to be displayed on a computer screen with the same 
ease as text, not just as images pasted into text documents. 
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The Lute Forum 


Lomments from Lute Seachers 


The Lute Forum is a column where you will be seeing comments from lute teachers about various aspects of playing the lute and other 
historical plucked stringed instruments. Contact column curator Douglas Hensley (douglashensley@shaw.ca) if you have questions or 


comments for future columns. 


This time I am asking teachers to talk about the most 
common, widespread issues they’ve seen their students grapple 
with, and the ways they (the teachers) have found to be the most 
relevant and helpful, i.e., get positive results. I, personally, find 
myself often wondering how to really get through to students who 
continue to struggle with things like not being able to relax the tip 
joint of their sound-producing hand (I hate the word “pluck” in a 


non-Bartok-pizz musical setting, and reserve it for what we do be- 
fore cooking chickens), or how to convince one 5 fingerboard hand 
to make life easier on the fourth finger bringing that knuckle closer 
to the fingerboard so it doesn t always think everything has to be 
so far away . . . or how to convince students that understanding the 
rhythm of a piece has to take place before your fingers try to play 
anything. ... 


Doug Hensley 


Pat O’Brien (from the 2008 archives) 

Perhaps the most frequent question I am asked by lute 
teachers is: What do you do with beginners? Modern method 
books progress a bit too fast for beginners, they tell me. 

Looking at the history of the lute’s early repertoire, I am 
struck by how dominant melodic playing and its technique were 
to the training of early players. When a novice player is ready, we 
all assign some treble and ground duets to learn, realizing that the 
right hand’s articulation of a melody is fundamental to sixteenth- 
century lute. I discussed this with my friend Paul O’Dette years 
ago, and he had brilliant insights into how a method for beginners 
for renaissance lute might be organized around the function of the 
right hand. It occurs to me that some of our ideas might help the 
average teacher or beginner. 
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Most modern methods seem to use a few of the same 
short English pieces to begin. Many English manuscripts have 
little pieces roughly suitable for beginners, but these do not occur 
as often as continental sources. While basically simple, a melody 
over a simple bass, these pieces contain textures which vary from 
one to four voices, requiring a wide variety of right-hand skills. 
Perhaps we might take a few of these pieces and “deconstruct” 
them, building them up from one to two to three voices, provid- 
ing the beginner with a path not only to learning the techniques 
required to play the pieces but to understanding their structure. 
We could create many more “easy” pieces in this way. Of course 
complex pieces of polyphony cannot be treated this way, but a true 
beginner is not ready for these for some time. 

One could do this with any simple beginners piece that is 
constructed with a melody over a simple harmony or ground. The 
student learns to articulate the melody as the first generations of 
renaissance lutenists did, alternating strong and weak fingers and 
allowing the right forearm to move slightly up and down as it does 
in many early bowed instruments. Later the bass is added, and fi- 
nally the larger chords are filled out. (Ray Nurse used this idea to 
create a group of wonderful easy “reporting” duets based on small 
English tunes.) 

See the little piece “Buffons,” common in many method 
books, treated in this way. 


Catherine Liddell 

I have found, particularly with adult students, that learn- 
ing can not really take place until the students themselves recog- 
nize the problem. It’s often not enough for the teacher to point it 
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Buffons (Passamezzo Moderno) 


Original Version 


William Ballet Lute Book, p. 104 
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Begin by extracting the melody only, making a one-voice version and playing it with thumb and index fingers. Use left-hand fingering, 


which will fit into the larger chords. 
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Next add the bass under the melody and play a two-voice version with the middle finger playing the top voice on strong beats while the 
thumb plays bass. Remember to allow the notes to be strong and weak. 
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Add the third voice and you are back to the original piece in three voices, Remember to retain the lilting character of the strong and weak 
beats. One of the most common mistakes we make at first is to make all the notes sound equal, as we are taught in modern music lessons 


out, even multiple times. This is particularly true when the prob- 
lem will require close attention to remedy, as is the case with tone 
production. It’s true even if the teacher knows “just the right fix” 
for the problem. I listen for indications, however slight, that the 
student is dissatisfied. When that happens I encourage them to try 
to put into words what they are not happy with. Often it’s the same 
thing I’m not happy with, but I let it come from them. Once they 
own the problem, finding ways to fix it becomes a team effort, not 
Just something they have to do because the teacher said so. 

This doesn’t work as well with beginners because there 
is so much to focus on and one needs to create a balance and not 
try to teach everything at once. So there is a feeling of saying the 
same thing over and over. Sometimes formulating it from a dif- 
ferent angle, or using a different phrasing can open the door a bit. 
I have two students right now for whom rhythm and duration are 
a mystery. Nothing much sticks. The metronome ticks away and 
they have no contact with what it’s doing. Just this week I boldly 
affirmed with one of them that her own inner ticker was up to the 
task and she can hang on to it and not let it go even while playing. 
Set it going before she starts, then keep it going while she plays. 
She sailed right through. Now why didn’t I think of that before? I 
tried it with the next student and it worked for her, too. Not to say 
it would work for everyone. This said, it often is a chicken/egg 
conundrum at the beginning. Do they learn where to put fingers 
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first and ignore the rhythm, thereby getting the wrong “rhythm” 
in their ear? Or do they learn the rhythm first and have the finger 
finding mess it up? Perhaps it doesn’t matter which comes first 
if it is clear that you are taking care of one thing at a time, and 
you really do go back and pick up the dropped element, whether 
rhythm or fingering. 

I learned a tremendous amount from reading a book that 
was on the coffee table in a house I was house-sitting in years ago, 
The Inner Game of Tennis by W. Timothy Gallway. The cover 
must have enticed me to open it because I was not, am still not, a 
tennis player. What it had to say about how learning takes place, 
and how to adopt new habits was transformational for me as a 
player and as a teacher. One idea being that before attempting 
to change a habit, one might learn a lot by first asking what one 
was trying to accomplish by doing that thing the way one is now 
doing it. Then you can ask the question, “Is there another way to 
accomplish that which will get either a better result or the desired 
result in an easier way?” That serves again to engage the student 
in the process. 


[Editor: See a book inspired by The Inner Game of Tennis: Barry 


Green with Timothy Galloway, The Inner Game of Music, Dou- 
bleday, 1986.] 
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Ronn McFarlane 

The issue I’ve frequently noticed is the tendency of lute 
students to play with the same quality and weight of touch, note- 
after-note and chord-after-chord, creating the sense that the lute 
player is just plodding along. It kind of drives me crazy. In fact, I 
wrote a short article about it several years ago. (Available on the 
LSA website—(LSA Quarterly 44, no. 1 [February 2009]: 39-49.) 
Here it is, in part: 


One problem I have often heard in the playing of 
intermediate players, and even some advanced players, 
is the tendency to play with the same touch and weight 
throughout a phrase. It is largely the subtle variation of 
touch and weight in your performance that makes a lyri- 
cal piece sing, and makes a dance piece really dance. Re- 
peating the same weight, chord after chord, in a dance 
piece gives the impression of too many strong beats, mak- 
ing the dance sound heavy and earthbound. Lyrical music, 
without variety in the weight of chords and lines, simply 
sounds dull and boring. 

It is important to thoughtfully vary the weight of sin- 
gle notes and chords for a natural flow of the music. Un- 
varied weight creates a static quality. When one maintains 
the same weight throughout a phrase, it is the musical 
equivalent of speaking in a monotone, instead of speaking 
with the natural rise and fall that makes a speaking voice 
expressive. 


On the lute, one can increase the weight of a note or a 
chord by: 

1. increasing the degree of string excursion toward the 
soundboard (that is, pressing the string down toward the 
soundboard before releasing the stroke); 

2. increasing the amount of follow-through of the fingers; 
and 

3. increasing the amount of arm movement (in thumb-un- 
der technique) that accompanies each finger stroke. (This 
applies to single notes, but not chords.) 


One lightens the weight by: 

1. decreasing the string excursion; 

2. decreasing the follow through; and 
3. decreasing the arm movement. 
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Music needs a sense of direction. The way you vary 
the weight of the notes and chords is an important part of 
providing that direction. However, to have a meaningful 
sense of direction, you need to know where you’re going! 
It can be helpful to map out the phrase beginnings, end- 
ings, peaks, and points of arrival in a composition, so that 
everything is clear to you when you are playing. 


Braedon Hofmann 

Understanding the sea of strings and tuning of the ba- 
roque lute always seems so daunting and intimidating at first. I 
would argue that D-minor tuning is the most ingenious and simple. 
Thomas Mace mentions the lute is so easy that a young child could 
do it. The secret? The right hand. He further claims that if you were 
to make a rudimentary harp by tying several strings across a table, 
that one could reasonably master such an instrument in a relatively 
short amount of time. 

The first necessary step toward understanding the D-mi- 
nor tuning is to master the notes in first position on only the first 
three courses (a-d-f) an open D-minor triad in second inversion. 
Only three strings. That’s less than a ukulele! Why only three? 
Because those same three repeat an octave lower on the next three 
courses (A-d-f-a-d-f). Starting from the sixth A course the thumb 
of the right hand will take over and take primary responsibility for 
the bass courses that form a diatonic scale adjusted appropriately 
to the key of the piece (ABCDEFG(A)). 

True to Thomas Mace’s assertions, new students are en- 
couraged to spend time playing simple melodies or the bass notes 
of chords on only the open bass courses with the thumb outside 
of the hand. This approach can also correlate the pitch names and 
their location on the stave in standard notation if the student is 
diligent. Doing so allows a deeper understanding and stronger mu- 
sicianship than merely relying on tablature. 

Finally, when not playing arpeggios, understanding that 
the repertoire was written primarily in two consistent voices allows 
the student to build on the previously developed thumb indepen- 
dence by adding a second voice. The bass voice is managed by the 
right thumb and the treble voice spans two-plus octaves across the 
open Dm tuning (remember, you only have to truly master three 
courses then the tuning repeats one octave lower). The left hand is 
not so different from proper guitar technique (just a few unique idi- 
oms when it comes to fingerings). The right hand will feel the most 
foreign with laying the little finger on the soundboard in a flexible 
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yet secure and comfortable manner while allowing gravity to rest 
your thumb across the bass courses all while keeping the thumb 
outside the hand. Simple lead sheet accompaniment in standard 
notation is a delight to sight read as the melody is played in the 
open Dm first six courses while the thumb plays the bass line from 
the appropriate chord. Not only will this free the student from the 
necessity of tablature, but it will also open an entire new frontier 
of recent repertoire without the need of tedious transcription. 


Jeff Noonan 

Much of my teaching over the last thirty years has been 
with university students, most pursuing degrees in music with an 
eye on graduate school and a career as a performer and/or teacher. 
This population presents the studio teacher with a clearly differ- 
ent sort of pedagogical challenge than the youngster, just starting 
musical studies, or an adult aficionado. For our purposes here, I 
am going to assume the latter—aspiring beginners or dedicated 
amateurs. 


1. Focus—Right Hand vs. Left Hand 

Because our instrument demands significant exertion and 
coordination from the left hand (especially early in the learning 
process), students tend to focus on it. The digital independence, 
stretching, and controlled pressure required in the left hand are un- 
like our regular daily activities. To the beginning student especially, 
left-hand movements appear as some weird blend of weight-lifting 
and ballet, demanding incredible strength from delicate fingers as 
well as precise movement, placement, and independence. As a re- 
sult, for most beginning and intermediate students (and for non- 
playing observers, too), “real” lute or guitar playing occurs in the 
left hand. Concert and instructional videos often encourage this 
left-hand focus, too, with cameras featuring fingers running over 
the fingerboard. And, of course, many performers confirm that 
primacy, accompanying their left-hand acrobatics with grimaces, 
frowns, eye-rolls, and more. 

I find myself expending a significant amount of pedagog- 
ical energy convincing many students to take their right hands seri- 
ously. Many advanced beginners and intermediate students favor 
the left hand in their practicing and learning, feeling that once they 
have muscled their way through the choreography of the finger- 
board, they have essentially learned a piece. They often see work- 
ing out right-hand fingerings and sound production as secondary, 
after-the-fact issues. 
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Right-hand technique demands attention in both lessons 
and practice sessions. For lute players, these issues include clean 
and consistent contact with both strings of a course; an efficient 
and relaxed release, follow-through, and recovery; developing a 
consistently sweet and solid sound; and coordinating the various 
fingering combinations demanded by the repertoires we study and 
play. From the beginning, the attentive teacher will search out 
ways to help a student identify, isolate and practice right-hand 
challenges. Part of the process can involve the instructor regularly 
marking right-hand fingerings, in part to assist the student in play- 
ing an exercise or piece, but it is as important to introduce the 
student to the logic of right-hand patterns. Toward that end, it will 
be especially helpful for a teacher to take time to explain the rea- 
sons for particular right-hand configurations, identifying predict- 
able patterns but also explaining why exceptions can and must be 
made. The hope is that over time the patterns will become both 
muscle memory and a mental guide for the learner. 


2. Process 

University students typically have a series of specific mu- 
sical and career goals in mind when they begin their studies. (Of 
course, these goals are often completely unrealistic and misguid- 
ed, but that’s another topic.) Amateur players, on the other hand, 
work toward a variety of goals, most unarticulated. Many amateur 
players have visions of themselves performing for family, friends, 
church gatherings, and more, while just as many have no intention 
of ever putting themselves on any sort of display. Adult students 
often consider their lessons and practice sessions as an escape, if 
not outright therapy. For some, like a student of mine who recently 
suffered a stroke, the work is clearly therapy —I wish I could bill 
her insurance company for the PT I provide! 

In any case, I often find amateur players frustrated by the 
pace of their learning. This frustration sometimes arises from un- 
realistic goals. but as often is the result of unidentigied goals. Stu- 
dents in university programs not only benefit from having clearly 
articulated goals with the means to reach them, but also learn by 
observing their student peers on a daily basis. They see growth and 
progress among their colleagues in master classes and recitals, and 
after three or four years in a music program, even the most impa- 
tient or immature begins to recognize the necessarily deliberate 
pace of learning and mastery. In my university teaching, I allowed 
only upper-level students to take my pedagogy classes, in part be- 
cause they had begun to develop an appreciation of the learning 
process and the time required. 

Advanced players and teachers (many of whom are ad- 
vanced players) know from their own learning, playing, and teach- 
ing that the pace of learning and mastery varies not only from stu- 
dent to student but from year to year in a student’s studies. For 
many beginners, learning can be astonishingly quick, with almost 
weekly growth. But over time, the learning curve levels off and 
technical and musical development slows. Frustration stands as 
a serious challenge for both students and teachers as the pace of 
learning lessens. 

By helping their students appreciate the process of learn- 
ing and mastering, teachers can defuse some of that frustration 
and improve students’ practice and satisfaction. This demands 
of teachers a blend of tough love, an empathy built on personal 
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experience, and a philosophy recognizing the value of a learning 
process based on focused physical and mental energies. Students 
need to hear that what they are doing is challenging (empathy) but 
necessary (tough love). Teachers do this by finding exercises and 
pieces that focus on specific needs and pointing out to the student 
both the challenges and benefits of practicing them. Instructors 
can describe their own practice routines which, for advanced play- 
ers, often involve mind-numbing repetition of very simple move- 
ments. 

This process challenges teachers to offer students a ho- 
listic appreciation of the physical, mental, and musical benefits of 
slow practice, close mental attention to how the hand or fingers 
move, and an awareness of how tension can manifest itself across 
and throughout the body. Ten minutes of this sort of practice can 
often accomplish more than sixty minutes of unfocused, mindless 
playing at a problem. For many adult and adolescent students, their 
work, school, and family schedules preclude long practice sessions 
or even a consistent practice schedule. The teacher who can lead 
his/her students to slow and attentive practice will help them learn 
better and with more satisfaction. Learning an instrument is an in- 
cremental process, not unlike a long bus tour. Like a good tour 
guide, the teacher has to lead student travelers to an appreciation 
of the journey as well as the final destination. Of course, this un- 
derstanding is learned behavior, too, and the instructor needs to 
incorporate this sort of guidance early on. 

At the same time, advancing players, working indepen- 
dently or with a teacher, can develop this appreciation of process 
on their own. It calls for a player to honestly evaluate goals, long 
and short term. It requires watching one’s hands (often with a mir- 
ror), playing slowly and deliberately and attending to each step in 
the process. Slow and attentive practice often highlights coordinat- 
ed hand movements. My students often express surprise when I fix 
a recurring left-hand stumble by correcting a right-hand fingering. 
Deliberate practice can help identify this sort of discrepancy. Such 
focus should include awareness of tension anywhere in the body 
but especially in shoulders, neck, and across the upper back. At the 
end of such practicing, the player should take time to mentally note 
what he/she has accomplished and to appreciate the effort and the 
outcome. A shift may not yet be tension-free, the fingering not yet 
effortless, but the learner can recognize and enjoy the process of 
growing awareness and efficient motion. 


3. Left Arm and Hand Balance 

Although I encouraged a more balanced approach to 
right- and left-hand practice above, left-hand issues do regularly 
crop up. These range from working too hard by choking the neck 
and fingerboard between one’s fingers and thumb to smooth and 
accurate shifting. In many cases, such issues come down to a mat- 
ter of tension, balance, and energy. And while these left-hand chal- 
lenges vary from player to player, I’ve found that many crop up 
because of a less-than-efficient left-hand position. 

One can identify an efficient left-hand position with what 
I’ve heard called a gorilla-grab exercise. With your instrument in a 
comfortable playing position, supported by your right arm and/or 
a strap, allow your left arm to hang loose at your side. Look at the 
neck of your instrument and imagine a line from your left shoul- 
der straight out to the neck of the instrument. Depending on the 
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instrument, your sitting position, and the angle of the instrument, 
this spot will probably fall somewhere around the fifth to seventh 
frets. 

Slowly raise your left arm from the elbow, aiming for that 
spot on the neck. Lift your left hand to the neck, wrapping your 
fingers gently around the neck. Center your second finger on the 
spot on the neck. Allow your hand to wrap around the neck and 
let your arm hang from this position. While your second and third 
fingers will lay essentially perpendicular to the fingerboard, your 
thumb will touch the neck along its palm-side edge. Note that the 
palm of your hand and your knuckles will run essentially parallel 
to the fingerboard. 

Slowly curl your fingers into a series of relaxed arches 
with your fingertips touching a central string or course. Allow your 
thumb to fall toward the floor until it opposes your curled second 
finger. Here is your home base left-hand position. Your arm should 
still hang from the shoulder. 

At this point you can practice playing a few single notes 
or simple scalar passages in this position. Focus on maintaining 
a relaxed arm and hand, applying gentle pressure to the strings. 
Start fretting with your second finger, opposing it with your re- 
laxed thumb. Note that your hand is balanced here, palm below 
and parallel to the neck, the other fingers relaxed and ready to fall 
to the fingerboard. As you play with these other fingers, allow your 
thumb to gently and subtly slide up or down the neck to keep this 
balanced position. When pressing with the first finger, your thumb 
will move to between fingers one and two. When pressing with 
three, locate your thumb between two and three. When playing 
four alone, balance the hand with your thumb under three. The 
goal is a balanced hand, gentle pressure from the fingers, and no 
squeezing with the thumb—t is a balancing tool, not part of a vice. 


To move down the fingerboard to the first position, allow 
your elbow to open out from your body while your hand maintains 
the same home base configuration. To shift up the fingerboard, al- 
low the weight of your elbow to pull your arm and hand along the 
neck as it closes into your body. Again, maintain the home base 
configuration with curled fingers and a palm parallel to the neck 
and fingerboard. 
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Over the course of a practice session, check in on your 
left hand to see if it has maintained its home base position. Re- 
turn to the gorilla grab as needed to remind your left hand to relax 
and how you’d like it to behave. The self-conscious practicing dis- 
cussed above is ideal for this sort of left-hand check-in. 


Betsy Small 

The biggest challenge for me as a lute teacher is being 
able to help my students release tension while playing their instru- 
ment. Of course playing an instrument combines active and pas- 
sive movement; if a lutenist released all tension and succumbed 
completely to gravity, then the lute and the lutenist would fall to 
the floor! That said, avoiding unnecessary tension is a universal 
issue for musicians, but particularly for beginners, who are trying 
to process many new skills simultaneously. 

Since trying to do several new techniques at once can 
cause tension, I often ask my students to simplify their efforts by 
narrowing their focus to one skill (or maybe two) at a time. As I 
see it, the most basic skill to focus on in the left hand is using the 
force of gravity as much as possible to allow the finger(s) to press 
down the course(s), so that it’s not necessary to do so by putting 
too much pressure on the back of the neck. Exaggeration is a great 
tool for learning, so I get students to experience how gravity de- 
presses the string by having them play a simple passage without 
touching the back of the neck. Likewise, with the right hand, with 
the pinkie finger lightly anchored as a lever on the face of the lute, 
I teach them how gravity can allow the thumb, as an extension of 
the arm, to fall in the thumb-index movement. I have my students 
practice using the force of gravity in these ways both with the right 
hand alone and with the left hand alone. 

Some thirty years ago Paul O’Dette suggested to me that 
in order to relax before picking up the lute to play, I should imag- 
ine that my arms are so heavy that they could drop down into a 
deep well. This still resonates with me, and I share it with my stu- 
dents. 

Recently I have been taking lessons online with Jacob 
Heringman, whose playing and teaching has been influenced by 
the Alexander Technique, a method for helping people to become 
aware of and release the harmful habits caused by stress and to 
learn to move with greater ease. In a past issue of the LSA Quarter- 
ly, in response to Doug Henley’s query about teaching lute: Jacob 
wrote: “. . . habits such as holding the breath, involuntarily tensing 
whole groups of muscles which are not needed for the task at hand, 
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etc., get in the way of fluent and efficient playing.” He goes on to 
say that the first step in doing this is to become aware of the ten- 
sion, and that the biggest challenge is to find ways to let go of that 
tension. 

In a recent lesson Jacob suggested that in order to reduce 
the excess tension in my hands I might try feeling my sitting bones 
as grounded on the chair beneath me. Though I have been using 
gravity to allow me to release tension while playing for many 
years, I was pleasantly refreshed that this kind of awareness made 
my torso even more relaxed than before, giving me a greater sense 
of freedom and mastery over what my hands were doing. I have 
a student who has difficulty letting go of tension in her right arm, 
and I look forward to sharing this with her. 

The Alexander Technique is only one of the body-mind 
modalities that can be used to aid students in letting go of tension. 
As a certified yoga teacher I use various breathing techniques to 
ease up my own lute playing as well as that of my students. Yoga 
Nidra, or “Yogic Deep Sleep,” is a practice in which one lies down 
on one’s back and scans through the entire body, sensing where 
there is tension and allowing it to release. This kind of body aware- 
ness is helpful in identifying and relaxing areas that are tense when 
practicing. Yoga Nidra is a kind of meditation, and other medita- 
tion practices can be useful as well. A fascinating book I have been 
reading lately is In Tune: Music as the Bridge to Mindfulness by 
Richard Wolf, which explains the how music and meditation are 
related and can complement one another. 

Ronn McFarlane, with whom I have studied since the 
1980s, has taught me much of what I know about easing tension 
when playing the lute. Recently he added a little gem to these 
ideas: to sometimes practice very softly and gently, “which tends 
to automatically relax a lute player’s hands and allow him/her to 
release physical tension that is ordinarily present when playing at 
louder volumes.” 

Slow practicing is germinal to playing with ease. My hus- 
band, pianist Haskell Small, suggested to me that a little positive 
thinking can go a long way in this regard: Practice as slowly as 
necessary, so that you can say to yourself, “This is easy!” As mu- 
sicians know, it is essential for training the fingers to learn to play 
something with minimal tension. When I was much younger I took 
flute lessons from a woman who reminded me that when I rushed 
into playing a passage at a tempo that I was not ready to play in a 
relaxed way and did so over and over again, I was reinforcing my 
skills at playing it wrong! I remind my students that slowing down 
is easier said than done, giving myself as an example of someone 
who still has to remind myself to do 80... . 

A common cause of tension when playing is self-reproach. 
This became vividly clear to me many years ago when my husband 
and I lived in an apartment, and our upstairs neighbor (who was 
a reputable music critic and amateur pianist) would regularly yell 
“It's a fourth, not a fifth, stupid!” and other nasty put-downs as he 
practiced, seemingly not improving the passages that made him so 
angry. 

Another form of self judgment which causes tension is 
the fear of disapproval by others when practicing, taking a lesson, 
or performing, something that can be lessened by focusing on the 
music itself and less on the impression that the music is making on 
someone else. I try to point this out to my students when I notice it. 
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This brings up the last topic here (but hardly the least!), 
which is playing expressively. Learning the technical side of a 
piece first is essential to helping to free one up to play musically 
with a minimum of tension. Once a piece has been learned, I see 
that three of the ways that a lutenist can get in his/her own way 
when expressing the music are: 1) self judgment, which I just 
mentioned, 2) experiencing the beauty of the music so intensely 
that the body (and fingers) become too rigid to play freely, and 
3) thinking too intensely about how a piece is supposed to sound 
rather than experiencing the depth of sound and emotions of the 
music. In order to help my students relax into the soul ofthe music, 
I ask them what the a piece evokes in them, whether it be a situa- 
tion, an emotion, a character, or a story. 

These are some of the main causes of tension when play- 
ing the lute, and my biggest challenge as a teacher is to help my 
students to become aware of and realease them before they be- 
come habitual. 


David Fitzpatrick 
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The opinions expressed here do not represent any “official” opinion 
of the Lute Society of America. They are the opinons of the reviewers. 
Mail music, CDs, and other publications for review to: Lute Society 
of America, P.O. Box 6499, Concord, CA 94524 USA. 


Dowland: A Fancy 
Bor Zuljan, renaissance lute 
Ricercar 


By the time John Dowland (1563-1626) reached full 
maturity as a composer, he stood at the very pinnacle of his pro- 
fession, widely acknowledged to be a performer and composer of 
exceptional ability. However, for most of his career none of this 
translated into the kind of success he so assiduously sought for 
himself, namely an appointment to the English court. Finally in 
1612, almost ten years after the death of Elizabeth I, he was named 
lutenist to James I, a post he held for the remainder of his life. He 
abruptly stopped publishing at that point, either because the extent 
of his duties precluded it, or more likely because he had attained 
his life’s ambition and no longer felt the need. 

Bor Zuljan’s immensely appealing recording highlights 
Dowland’s lute solos, works of remarkable invention and innova- 
tion that in many ways redefined what the lute was capable of. 
Several of these works prominently feature chromaticism, a tech- 
nique Dowland probably adopted as a result of his travels in Italy 
during the 1590s. It seems his intent was to study with renowned 
Italian madrigalist Luca Marenzio (1553-1599), though we have 
no indication that they ever actually met. In the CD’s booklet, Mr. 
Zuljan offers conjecture that Dowland could well have crossed 
paths with a star-studded list of composers who were active at the 
time, including Carlo Gesualdo (1566-1613), Simone Molinaro 
(c. 1570-1636), and Giulio Caccini (1551-1618). While these Eu- 
ropean travels undoubtedly expanded his artistic horizons, the mu- 
sical language of Dowland’s published works remained distinctly 
English and distinctly renaissance. A substantial proportion of his 
works for solo lute are arrangements of his own songs or variations 
on popular tunes of the day. 

This CD contains, among other works, an extensive tra- 
versal of Dowland’s fancies (fantasies). This by itself would make 
it an important contribution to the crowded catalog of Dowland 
recordings, but Mr. Zuljan’s elegant performances make this disc 
truly noteworthy. Not only do we experience his whistle-clean 
technique—no small accomplishment considering the challenges 
this music presents—but also a keenly intelligent musical person- 
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ality. The playing is fluid and dynamic, the music communicated 
clearly through the lens of the performer’s unique approach. 

Of the eighteen tracks on this disc, eight are fantasias, 
and all of the most familiar ones are present. Included are “Forlorn 
Hope,” the famous “tremolo” Fantasy, and of course the relent- 
lessly happy fantasy from Varietie of Lute Lessons. Most of these 
are identified by their Poulton catalog numbers (“P” from Diana 
Poulton’s 1974 compendium of Dowland’s solo lute works); in- 
terestingly, two of these, including the “tremolo” Fantasy, were 
relegated to a section of Ms. Poulton’s collection devoted to works 
of uncertain attribution. By now though, some forty-six years after 
this collection’s publication, the matter seems more or less settled: 
these pieces are indeed by Dowland. The remaining tracks are a 
potpourri of Dowland’s works, most of them quite familiar to us, 
many of them showcasing the composer’s legendary melancholic 
disposition. And just to drive the point home, this downcast tem- 
perament is accentuated by Zuljian’s choice to play an F-tuned 
lute. 

The recording is bookended by two large-scale fanta- 
sies, each occupying about seven minutes of running time. The 
first of these (P71) begins with a very deliberate statement of its 
descending chromatic theme, which develops sedately until about 
halfway through, when we are treated to a display of furious vir- 
tuosity brought vividly to life by Zuljian’s seemingly effortless 
technique. The last fantasia (track eighteen), entitled “Farewell” 
(P3), develops an ascending chromatic theme, as if a mirror image 
of the opening track. Of particular note in the intervening sixteen 
tracks are Mr. Zuljian’s interpretations of “Forlorn Hope Fancy” 
(P2), with its dour descending chromaticism and electrifying clos- 
ing section, and the “tremolo” Fantasy (P73), which starts with an 
upbeat major-mode theme and ends with a garish display of scales 
and tremolos in minor mode. In Mr. Zuljian’s hands, these oft- 
recorded pieces sound new again, breathing naturally where the 
music demands it, then leaving us breathless with their dramatic 
conclusions. 

While the engineering on this disc is top quality, there’s 
a definite “churchy” ambiance at work here, rather more than I 
like to hear. It doesn’t obscure the clarity of Mr. Zuljian’s perfor- 
mance though, or the innate personality of the Jiri Cepelak eight- 
course lute he plays. Whether you’re a longstanding afficionado of 
Dowland’s music or new to this literature, Mr. Zuljian’s recording 
demands your attention. The Ricercar record label has long been a 
notable proponent of important artists and repertoire in the field of 
early music, and this recording is certainly an asset to its catalog. 
The label enjoys worldwide distribution, so it should be quite easy 
to find, either as a physical disc or in download formats. 


Howard Kadis 
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1 più bel fiore: 

Archlute Music from the Doni Manuscript 
Luca Tarantino 

CGS 003 


This CD features the works of Andrea Falconieri, Giu- 
seppe Baglioni, Giovanni Kapsberger, Pietro Paolo Melli, and 
many anonymous composers found in the “Doni Manuscript,” de- 
scribed as “one of the most important musical sources of the early 
seventeenth century.” Outside of Kapsberger the other composers 
are not as well known, but are representative of lute music of that 
time. A majority of the selections are by Falconieri, a prolific com- 
poser/performer who died of the plague in 1656. 

“Gagliarda 1” by Falconieri, although in three, is more 
like a toccata than a gagliarda, with chords and scale passages ren- 
dered nicely by archlutenist Luca Tarantino. “Fantasia 1” (Anon.) 
features imitative lines and clear voicing, while “Fantasia II” 
(Falconieri) is another fine example of interpreting this form. The 
“Ricercare” (Baglioni) features imitation, full chords, and pleas- 
ing harmonies. The next three pieces are anonymous: “Galliarda 
II,” “Corrente I,” and “Toccata 1” are well played and quite typical 
of the repertoire being performed by contemporaries. “Gagliarda 
del Falconieri,” with its rapid scales, counterpoint, and imitation, 
shines a light on the sound qualities of the archlute. 

“Toccata del tedesco I” and “Toccata del tedesco II” 
(Kapsberger) are more familiar, a little more adventurous, and 
handled quite nicely by Tarantino. “Corrente francese I” (Anon.) 
is tuneful even though the pulse seems to fluctuate. Two pieces by 
Falconieri include “Eco,” featuring an intriguing echo effect near 
the end of the piece, and “Passamezzi,” a relaxed setting of flow- 
ing chords and scales. “Capriccio del il Gran Monarcha” (the only 
piece by Melli) shows a style somewhat aligned with Kapsberger 
and reveals why Melli was highly prized and well paid as a court 
musician. “Volta” (Falconieri) again shows off the archlute with 
imitation, counterpoint, and pleasing harmonies. 

The next few pieces alternate between anonymous com- 
posers and Falconieri. “Corrente 11” (Anon.), “Aria napoletana” 
(Falconieri), “Passagagi” (Anon.), “Corrente francese” (Anon.), 
“Gagliarda 111” (Anon.), “Corrente III” (Falconieri), “Corrente 
IV” (Falconieri), and “Toccata 1]” (Anon.) are typical of the times 
and well interpreted by Tarantino. The single piece on the CD by 
Baglioni is “Fantasia III,” and the only piece by Lori is “Toccata 
del Sr. Arcangelo.” Baglioni and Lori worked together in Rome 
around 1640, and their pieces on this CD are examples of the high 
artistic standards that the composers in the “Doni Manuscript” 
possessed. 

Two more works by Falconieri, “Corrente francese 11” 
and “Gagliarda delta la Lunara,” show the inventiveness and beau- 
ty of his writing and demonstrate his unique composition style. 
The anonymous “Gagliarda IV” is lively and rhythmic, and Tar- 
antino’s light touch on the archlute accentuates the instrument’s 
broad range of colors. 

The CD does not quite live up to its title, // piu bel fiore 
(the most beautiful flower), due to the recording quality. There are 
plenty of enjoyable moments in Tarantino’s playing, but the re- 
cording process makes this CD less than it could have been. The 
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close positioning of the mics and the recording levels tend to pick 
up excessive, percussive nail noise in many of the pieces, and that 
mars the performance. There are times where chords just pop out. 

That being said, // più bel fiore is a satisfying listen, and 
Tarantino’s playing is first rate. The “Doni Manuscript” provides 
a rare look at the evolution of Italian lute music and the transition 
between the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The accompany- 
ing booklet offers a wealth of information on the manuscript, Doni, 
Falconieri, and the other composers. Give this collection of pieces 
for archlute a listen—you will find some engaging music. 


Frank DeGroodt 


The Food of Love: Songs, Dances, and 
Fancies for Shakespeare 

The Baltimore Consort 

DSL-92234 


The title of this CD conjures up Shakespeare’s line, “If 
music be the food of love, play on. . . . ” What the Baltimore Con- 
sort has given us is a beautiful assortment of songs, dances, and 
fancies associated with the works of the bard. There is something 
for everyone, mostly familiar, presented in imaginative arrange- 
ments that will please afficionados and introduce mewcomers to 
the early music world. Performed with the accumulated wisdom 
and expertise of seasoned players, along with specific play refer- 
ences, this ineffably witty music will surely satisfy all. This en- 
semble is capable of a broad range of moods, from sadness to jolly 
and uplifting, while using a variety of instruments, textures, and 
arrangements to create an ever-changing flow of offerings. Quite a 
feast! 

Their first album since 2009, this acclaimed group, which 
was formed in 1980, has seventeen previous recordings as well 
as many concerts and radio broadcasts from around the world un- 
der their belt, garnering rave reviews. They explores early music 
and the relationship between folk and courtly art song and dance. 
In The Food of Love they explore three categories alluded to in 
Shakespeare’s plays: incidental music, literary references, and 
songs. Many of the tunes are fixtures in their live performances. 

The first three tunes have a connection to As You Like It. 
“Les buffons” gets the CD off to a rollicking start with a funky 
groove, various combinations of instruments, and joyous energy. 
“Kemp’s Jig,” with its indelible melody, is arranged for the full 
complement of players and transitions nicely into “It Was a Lover 
and His Lass,” sung beautifully by Daniella Svonavec. Her clear, 
unwavering voice brings this Thomas Morley creation delicately 
to life. 

Twelfth Night is the source of the next two selections. “O 
Mistresses Mine” is an instrumental standard for many consorts, 
presented with textural variety and vitality here. “Peg-a-Ramsey,” 
played on solo cittern with a deft touch by Mark Cudek, serves as 
a lighter contrast to “Farewell, Dear Love,” featuring Svonavec’s 
pure voice persuasively telling the story of parting lovers. 

From Romeo and Juliet: “When Griping Grief” is an ode 
to the healing power of music. It was called a gift of the gods that 
soothes our grief and, in joy, makes our mirth abound. It is beauti- 
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fully interpreted by Svonavec with an understated accompaniment 
supporting the mood. “My Lady Carey’s Dompe” is a familiar tune 
that appears in many different arrangements. The term “dompe” 
denotes a mournful or plaintive melody, and in this case is con- 
nected to Mary Boleyn and her marriage to Sir William Cary. It is 
set for flute and a simple, texturally transparent accompaniment. 
(Another arrangement can be found on The Royal Lewters CD by 
Paul O’Dette.) “Complain My Lute” is a lilting tune that addresses 
love found and lost again. Who ever said love was easy? “Heart’s 
Ease” by Holborne, a standard consort piece, features lute and flute 
solos between ensemble sections. The lustrous execution is a high 
point here. 

Music abounds in Henry IV, Part II and A Winter 5 Tale: 
“The Queen’s Goodnight” features lute, expertly played by Ronn 
McFarlane along with a subtle accompaniment providing just 
enough support. “Fancy,” a well-known piece by Dowland, is also 
handled nicely by McFarlane. “The Carman’s Whistle” is another 
instance in which a young lad seduces an innocent maid, but in the 
end she’s pleased with the encounter. The flute mimics the whistle 
to fortify the theme. “Cuckolds All a-Row,” a solo piece arranged 
for cittern, is a short example of incidental music. In this itera- 
tion the country dance pleases immensely. “Whoope, Do Me No 
Harm” is a ballad quoted by the Old Shepherd’s servant and likely 
a bawdy song whose lyrics are lost. It is a country dance referred to 
twice in A Winter x Tale. “Jog On” is a cheery ditty from Scotland 
where the expression appears in Francis Semphill’s popular song 
“Maggie Lauder” and is a somewhat derisive term. Both display 
the group’s ability to create a festive mood. 

In Hamlet we find “The King of Denmark, His Galliard,” 
performed consort style with lute and flute adding colorful lines. 
Tarleton’s “Riserrectione” features a simple setting for lute that is 
later joined by plucked strings, with the lute now adding moving 
lines above. Beautiful. “Gravedigger’s Song—Tarleton’s Riserrec- 
tione,” sung a cappella in a low, somber register and followed by 
solo bagpipe (not your typical consort instrument, but very cre- 
ative and convincing). “Bonny Sweet Robin” is another setting for 
consort, as is “Tarleton’s Jig.” The consort never clutters, but of- 
fers a full complement of voicing and textures. 

The Tempest gives us “Greensleeves” offered in two 
ways: as an instrumental version for consort and as an arrangement 
from John Johnson’s duo for two lutes, fleshed out nicely with ad- 
dition of the consort. Two songs by Robert Johnson—“Where the 
Bee Sucks” and “Full Fathom Five”—again showcase Svonavec’s 
gift for breathing life into old chestnuts. 

The Merry Wives of Windsor and Othello give us the som- 
ber “Fortune My Foe,” whose gravitas is immediate and powerful. 


It’s one of the most frequently used ballad tunes reporting death or 
disaster. Could it be the song of 2020? “The Willow Song” speaks 
of Desdemona’s lost love, melancholy, and resigned acceptance of 
her alienation from Othello’s affection. Both selections are han- 
dled adeptly with a profound, heart-rending effect. 

A Midsummer Nights Dream: “Fairie Round” is one of 
many popular dances that, in this case, is a joyous rendition sure 
to liven up the mood after the previous morose tunes. “The Mad 
Merry Pranks of Robin Goodfellow” (also known as Puck) is a 
clever, if not a little mischievous, romp through the night. Tricks 
and hijinks abound. Word painting rules the day (or rather night) 
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with special emphasis on man, hawk, and especially hound to hu- 
morous effect. Even the word “fart” appears in the lyrics, and it’s 
not the first time Shakespeare made that reference. The tune is a 
great closer to this thoughtful program. 

Brimming with imaginative arrangements and first-rate 
music making, from the opening tune to the final fading note, The 
Food of Love thoroughly satisfies. There is a sense of continuity 
and an innovative approach to the programming of this record- 
ing. The players are excellent, the recording top notch, and the 
accompanying insert provides background, context, and lyrics to 
these popular songs that make the appreciation of the performance 
immensely enjoyable. Someday, when life is back to normal, the 
Baltimore Consort will be making the rounds with glorious con- 
certs that bring joy to all that are fortunate to attend. 

Frank DeGroodt 


Concerto Zapico Vol. 2 
Forma Antiqva 
Winter & Winter 910 248-2 


Throughout history musical families were a well-known 
occurrence. Examples range from the Bach family right up the 
Marsalis family of jazz greats, and the Zapicos continue that tra- 
dition. The three brothers perform as Concerto Zapico and relish 
their goal of being able to make chamber music together. The only 
issue was that they all played instruments with solo repertoire, not 
solely dedicated to melody, but to accompaniment and polyphony. 
To solve this conundrum they took advantage of the baroque prac- 
tice of writing music that could be realized by many different in- 
strumental combinations. 

To achieve their goal they decided to undertake the task 
of arranging a selection of Italian and Spanish dances from the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries, creating a unique and personal 
language. The transcriptions alternate harmonic and rhythmic 
pieces filling in with singable parts for each instrument, creating 
their own musical idiom and style for this remarkable combination 
of instruments. The group consists of Aaron Zapico, harpsichord 
and organ, Daniel Zapico, theorbo, Pablo Zapico, baroque guitar, 
with an addition of percussion played by David Mayoral. 

Gaspar Sanz and Santiago de Marcia are well represented 
here. Corbetta gets a nod, while the Italian lute repertoire features 
works by Kapsberger and Castoldi. The remainder of the CD con- 
sists of pieces from Spanish and Italian keyboard and other works, 
some of which are anonymous. You will find a lot of familiar tunes 
treated in a novel and exciting manor. 

Sanz’s “Canarios” opens the set with a lively reworking 
of this popular solo and includes supporting percussion to fuel 
the dance. “Marionas” is a relaxed setting using theorbo and gui- 
tar, with harpsichord appearing later in the work. “Xacara,” with 
percussion accompaniment, brings to mind flamenco dancers per- 
forming a passionate dance. The “Preludio al quinto tono” retains 
its setting for solo baroque guitar, played eloquently by Pablo— 
Corbetta would be pleased. “Cumbees” by de Murcia features 
the whole ensemble, with organ replacing the harpsichord and 
creating some fascinating tone colors, while the percussion adds 
some lively counter rhythms—very enjoyable. “Libro de Musica 
de Clavicimbalo” features a solo expertly realized by Aaron. “Ja- 
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cares,” another familiar tune by Sanz, uses the guitar and theorbo 
with percussion quite effectively in this stately setting. 

The “Toccata e Bergamasca” by Vitali opens with solo 
theorbo and uses a simple but effective chord progression, and 
slowly builds through the subtle variations of Daniel and Pablo. 
“Obra de 8 Tono” by de Heredia is originally for violin, and begins 
with solo harpsichord and evolves into an imitative setting with the 
rest of the group. “Espafioletes” by Sanz is realized not by baroque 
guitar but by theorbo, which adds a richness and full sonority to 
the piece. “Villan di Spagna” by Kapsberger opens with an organ 
pedal and slowly builds to an ensemble setting of the original solo 
work. An anonymous setting of “Las Folias” is rendered beauti- 
fully by the three brothers alternating between strings and harp- 
sichord. Toward the middle a tempo change enhances the drive 
and the music becomes more emphatic. “Grabe” by de Murcia is 
elegantly played by Pablo. De Murcia’s “Allegro” is another lively 
dance with interesting chord progressions played by the ensemble. 
“Florida correnti” by Castoldi, a highly refined strophic dance 
song and one of the few duos for theorbo and tiorbino, is given 
new life as a trio with the addition of harpsichord. “Libro de Musi- 
ca de Clavicimbalo,” originally for solo harpsichord, is fleshed out 
nicely by the trio. The Sanz piece “Pavanas por la 13” shines a light 
on the deft touch of brothers Daniel and Pablo. “Tirana del Coche 
de la Princesa” is another joyous dance featuring harpsichord and 
supported by the ensemble. The “Intavolatura di chitarrone” by 
Kapsberger is a colorful mix of theorbo and baroque guitar. The 
anonymous setting of “Fandango de Leitariegos” bursts out of the 
gate with percussion and strumming, providing the perfect mix of 
energy, tradition, and modern treatment. It’s a great way to end the 
CD. 

There is a lot to like here. The brothers exhibit a high de- 
gree of virtuosity and cohesiveness. Their unusual blend of plucked 
strings with harpsichord and organ results in unique and expres- 
sive tone color. This recording follows two others featuring the 
brothers. The CD booklet includes a brief overview of the works 
and choices. Along with the titles there is a listing of their sources, 
but more information about instrumentation and arrangements 
would have been welcomed. Even so, you sense the enjoyment of 
playing together and using the unique qualities of their instruments 
to revisit this music a novel way. In the case of Aaron, Pablo, and 
Daniel, the family tradition of musicians remains strong. 

Frank DeGroodt 


Two Lutes with Grace: Plectrum Lute Duos 


of the Late 15th Century 

Marc Lewon, plectrum lute and gittern; Paul Kieffer, 
plectrum lute; Grace Newcombe, voice 

Naxos 8.573854 719 


During these turbulent times we could all use a little 
“grace.” In this form, though, Grace refers to Grace Newcombe— 
the vocal addition to the lute duos played by Marc Lewon and 
Paul Kieffer. Many of the works here are recorded for the first 
time and based on scholarly research, with inspiration taken from 
Latin poets of the time as well as the practice of Pietrobono dal 
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Chitarino and his Italian court performances. Sadly, there are no 
written records of his feats. A few manuscript examples survive, 
and contemporary descriptions offer limited details about perfor- 
mance and repertoire. Leave it to the poets’ own verse to provide a 
roadmap for recreating Barono’s duets. He ornamented the upper 
parts of popular songs with the tenorista providing the basic tune 
and rhythm underpinning the flowery improvisation above. This 
recording presents a wide range of fifteenth-century lute duets of 
French, English, and German popular songs of the day. 

Marc Lewon specializes in medieval and renaissance 
music. After his master’s studies in medieval German literature 
at Heidelberg University, he studied lute and vielle at the Schola 
Cantorum Basiliensis, where he graduated with honors, and in 
2017 was appointed professor of medieval and renaissance lute 
at the Schola Cantorum. Paul Kieffer is a lutenist and specialist of 
early plucked instruments who also studied at the Schola, receiv- 
ing a master of arts with honors. Grace Newcombe was awarded 
a Leverhulme Trust scholarship to study medieval-renaissance 
performance at the Schola, and she has since completed another 
Schola master’s degree, with distinction, on the vocal pedagogy 
of early music. Kieffer plays plectrum lute while Lewon switches 
between plectrum lute and gittern for this recording. The Schola, 
along with the help of Crawford Young, seems to be the inspiration 
for the project. 

“La Bernardina” (Josquin des Prez) intabulated for en- 
semble by Spinacino and “Lute Duo” (Agricola) are examples of 
arranged instrumental works as is the dance music by Dalza, and 
a spirited start for the recording. Dance was an important part of 
court life and Dalza’s music featured a steady beat, but was a little 
more flexible than Spinacino’s. Some pieces will strike the listener 
as surprising, starting and stopping unexpectedly, changing tempo 
and meter. The original manuscripts show many changes in pro- 
portions and contain an extensive collection of the sort of duos 
Pietroborono might have played. 

It is informative to hear five songs sung by Newcombe— 
“Jay pris amours,” “Comme femme desconfortee,” “Fortune 
alias,” “Tenor So ys enpretyd,” and “Amir ganzen willem”—and 
then compare them to the accompanying instrumental versions. 
The pure voice of Grace Newcombe blends beautifully with the 
accompaniment. Many selections are unfamiliar, but nonetheless 
engaging and substantial. Their main subjects revolve around love 
and longing, forlorn hope, and misfortune. The Dalza selections— 
“Calata,” “Saltarello,” and “Piva” (arranged for two lutes)—will 
be more familiar and are played with gusto. “De tous biens playne” 
and “Alleluja” for lute duo bookend “La Spagna,” arranged for 
lute and gittern (and evolves from a base dance tenor), and “Je ne 
fay” offers a pleasing timbral contrast. Each piece offers an unex- 
pected and exciting re-creation of styles. Spinacino’s technique of 
running notes above the second lute part is evident here. 

Two of the pieces arranged for lute and gittern are “Com- 
me femme desconfortee” (As a discomforted woman) by Agricola 
and “Comme femme” by Tinctoris provide a creative contrast to 
the version sung with “grace” and understanding by Newcombe. 
“Fecit potentiam” (Tinctoris) offers some musing counterpoint 
for lute duo. “Fortune alias” for lute and gittern privides a leaner 
approach to the music of the vocal version. “Fortuna desperata” 
(Spinacino) for lute duo is active and energetic. “Le souvenir” 
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(Tinctoris), arranged for lute and gittern, offers some surprises 
with changing rhythms and meters. 

“Juli amours” for lute duo opens in typical Spinacino 
style, then morphs into dual running note passages before return- 
ing to the opening style. The plectrum work is especially effec- 
tive here. “Tenor So ys enprentyd, Tout a par moy” (Tinctoris) 
and “Lute Duo” offer more examples of the style. “D’ung auger 
amer” is a more relaxed rendering. Two versions of “De tous biens 
playne”—arranged by Tinctoris for lute and gittern and the same 
by Ghizeghem arranged for lute duo—offer interesting and dif- 
fering approaches to interpretation. “Guadeamus omnes in Domi- 
no” is a little more free form and meditative. “Mit ganzem willen 
wiinsch ich dir” is altogether different, being more up-tempo from 
the vocal version “Mit ganzem Willen.” Both are rendered beauti- 
fully. 

The recording offers an exciting and rare look at this early 
repertoire. Most of the pieces are short—one to two minutes—but 
certainly give you a flavor and sense of style. These gifted musi- 
cians, through their scholarship and well-informed interpretations, 
offer the listener a chance to experience this “lost” music. The en- 
closed lyrics also shed some light on the topics of the day. The 
re-creations by this group of highly trained and motivated musi- 
cians illuminate the possibilities of the musical conventions and 
contemporary compositional techniques of. The recording is clear, 
balanced, and lifelike. This CD is a welcome addition and oppor- 
tunity to hear these undiscovered treasures. 

Frank DeGroodt 


Music from the Golden Age of Rembrandt: 


17th-Century Music from the Netherlands 
Musica Amphion 
Brilliant Classics 95917 


Polyphony is difficult. It takes a composer of great skill 
and training to write it. And it takes listeners who are willing to 
devote the time to understand and enjoy it. Defining polyphony is 
easy: it’s two or more simultaneous melodies. Polyphony existed 
in other cultures long before it made an appearance in western Eu- 
ropean music. There are examples of polyphony in Europe as early 
as the tenth century, but it wasn’t until the thirteenth century that 
it gained a firm foothold. In Europe it began as writing melodies 
against some preexistent tune, like a church chant or a popular 
song. Over the next several centuries the technique expanded to 
include composed melodies as the basis for the polyphony, and 
more voices were added. 

So, polyphony is complicated. It requires us to keep track 
of each of the melodies and where they go as they play out over the 
course of the music. The redoubtable Lukas Henning, in me:mo, 
his series of video essays on music and art, has an entire essay on 
polyphony titled “What is Polyphony and Why Does It Sound so 
Boring?” In his essay Henning compares polyphony to architec- 
ture, each melody as the foundation, walls, or rooms in a building. 
It’s an apt comparison, and I urge interested listeners to watch it. 

A good start for listening to polyphony would be to listen 
to several selections in one sitting rather than the entire recording 
at one time. Listen to each more than once. The first time, listen 
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to see if you can hear the top voice throughout. Then try to listen 
for the lowest (bass) voice. Once you have listened to top and bot- 
tom voices, listen for the inner voices. Listen for repetition, both 
melodic and rhythmic. Listen for each cadence (where the music 
comes to an obvious place of rest). Then listen to the entire selec- 
tion. After a while you’ll become adept at separating the voices in 
a single listening—and probably enjoy the music more. I hope so! 

Music from the Golden Age of Rembrandt provides us 
with more than two hours of music written during the seventeenth 
century, the age of Rembrandt, much of it polyphonic. The most 
familiar names among the composers are Jan Pieterszn Sweelinck 
(1562-1621), Nicolaes Vallet (1583-ca. 1645), and Constantijn 
Huygens (1596-1687). Recorder players will recognize the name 
of Jacob van Eyck (ca. 1590-1659). 

The performing ensemble is Musica Amphion from Am- 
sterdam, who are joined by four vocal soloists. They are all un- 
der the direction of Pieter-Jan Felder, who also busies himself as 
harpsichordist, organist, and recorder soloist. The singers are all 
veterans of early music groups and recordings in Holland. Musica 
Amphion, established in 1993, is one of the leading early music 
ensembles in Holland. The performances throughout are exem- 
plary as one might expect from this group of seasoned performers. 

Given the length of the recording, the performers were 
wise to vary the instrumentation and use of voices. There are 
solo selections for lute and recorder, as well as organ and harpsi- 
chord. The solo organ works were recorded in the church where 
Sweelinck was the organist. 

Of special interest are two sets of variations on the tune 
“Daphne.” The first is from van Eyck’s collection of recorder solos 
and the other an an anonymous set played on harpsichord. The 
ensemble playing throughout is excellent. 

Since most of the composers are not known beyond the 
Netherlands, this is a recording for the musically adventuresome. 
The selections are attractive, the performances are expert, and the 
recording is warm and clear. Highly recommended. 

David Ross 


Aves, flores, y estrellas 
Musica Ficta 
Lindoro NL-3037 


Colombia is home to almost 2000 species of birds, beau- 
tiful varieties of flowers, and countless stars, so the full title of this 
Aves, flores, y estrellas: Tonos y arias, Juan de Navas (1647-1719) 
CD is fitting. This Colombian group, Musica Ficta, specializes in 
Latin American and Spanish baroque music—much of which is 
forgotten or unpublished music from colonial Latin America. It 
also comes full circle in that many of the performances have taken 
place in major Latin American churches where much of this of- 
ten unknown and diverse repertoire was composed. Programs are 
based on extensive research that results in creative and persuasive 
performances. One quote summed it up this way: “passionate and 
lively performers. . . . one can almost feel the physical presence of 
the performers in a natural sounding ambience.” Musica Ficta’s 
use of period and traditional Latin American instruments adds to 
the richness and authenticity of their performances. The group is 
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made up of Jairo Serrano, tenor/percussion, Carlos Serrano, re- 
corder, Regina Albanez, theorbo, and Julian Navarro, baroque 
guitar/jarana. They are also assisted by a cache of splendid guest 
musicians. 

The music of Juan de Navas makes up the majority of 
the selections. He was strongly influenced by the compositional 
style of Juan Hidalgo, the father of Spanish opera and the zarzuela 
(Spanish musical comedy). Navas spent most of his career at the 
royal chapel in Madrid, where he succeeded Hidalgo as composer 
and harpist. Many of his theatrical works are lost, but some of the 
tonos, tonadas, and arias from these productions remain. 

“Rusticos Ciudadanos de Las Ondas,” a fragment from a 
mythical comedy, is enhanced by Jairo Serrano’s clear tenor and 
the full company of performers and supporting musicians. “Aves, 
Flores y Estrellas” is a tonada that could be part of an unknown 
zarzuela found in a compilation of tonadas and arias of baroque 
Spanish theatre. The addition of theorbo adds richness to the piece. 
“Y Pues Que Por Todas Sendas” features Jairo performing in a 
more declamatory style. 

“Amable” highlights the recorder of Carlos Serrano in a 
pristine setting of an anonymous melody with theorbo accompani- 
ment. “Donde He de Ir” (Where do I go) by Navas takes inspira- 
tion from Virgil’s Aeneid. This tearful tune is supported by an in- 
teresting bass line and harmonies. “Babau” is a little known dance 
using a Catalan melody and possibly danced like a pavan. “No Es 
Nada Lo Que Piden,” from the zarzuela Apolo y Dafne, is beauti- 
fully realized by Jairo’s tenor voice, recorders, viola da gamba, 
baroque guitar, and jarana (a guitar-like string instrument). The 
subtle shadings and tone colors make the piece outstanding. 

The next four pieces by Claudio Voyenne form his ZI 
Suite: Gravement; Courante: Gayement et Marqué; ler Musete: 
Tendrement/2e Musete; and Gayement. It is an arrangement taken 
from Six suites de symphonies pour deux musettes ou vielles. This 
light and airy music is an unexpected treat that soothes the soul. 
This and a mass for eight voices are the only known works by this 
French composer. 

Two more pieces by Navas follow: “Amor, ¿donde Es- 
tàs?” uses the interplay between the vocal and instrumental parts to 
great effect, and “Y Advierta Quien Oye” (And notice who hears) 
is taken from the archive of Bogota’s cathedral and contains two 
texts for the same music, one theatrical and one sacred. The instru- 
mentation takes advantage of viola da gamba and theorbo to en- 
hance the musical accompaniment, while Jairo’s translucent tenor 
floats above the strings. 

Gaspar Sanz’s “Pasacalles Por La E” uses the Italian alfa- 
beto and is possibly the first example of its use in Spain. The play- 
ing by Julian effectively mixes chords and tablature. His handling 
of this work demonstrates finesse and understanding in playing 
this familiar piece. “Sosiega, Sosiega” and “Ay Divino Amor,” two 
more pieces by Navas, reflect the popularity of French music and 
dance in Spain. The lyrics explore the complexities of love and ro- 
mance. The last selection by Sanz, “Fuga Por Primer Tono Al Ayre 
Espanol,” is played not on baroque guitar but on jarana. The effect 
is crystallized with the instrument’s pure sound and fugal voicing. 

This charming recording took place at the parish church 
of Saint Isidore the Laborer in Chiquiza, Boyaca, Colombia. The 
insert has a wealth of information and translations of the lyrics. 
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The recording is first rate, with clarity and the ideal amount of 
room presence. Musica Ficta has numerous recordings, and if you 
are interested, check out the group’s CD, Del Mar del Alma: Music 
and Poetry in Colonial Bogota 17th-18th C. Colombia is home to 
more than beautiful birds, flowers, and stars; it is home to delight- 
ful music and musicians. 


Frank DeGroodt 


Roman Turovsky: De Temporum Fine Postludia 
Christopher Wilke, baroque lute 
Polyhymnion CD002 


Roman Turovsky-Savchuk: Dialogues with Time 
Massimo Marchese, lute 
Da Vinci Classics C00028 


Two beguiling titles from the composer Roman Turovsky. 
Turovsky himself is an enigma: an accomplished artist (painter 
and video installations), photographer, composer, and musician. 
The son of painter Mikhail Turovsky, Roman was immersed in 
studying art in his native Ukraine. In the liner notes to Dialogues 
with Time, he claims that while he was surrounded by interest- 
ing intellectual and artistic adults, he remained “indifferent” to 
music until the age of fourteen when he heard “Trauermusik 
beim Tode Siegfrieds” in Wagner’s Gotterdammerung. Accord- 
ing to Turovsky, that piece “opened the floodgate of music.” 

And indeed, Turovsky has been a prolific composer. 
His family’s move to New York in 1979 allowed him to contin- 
ue his practice and study of painting, but he also studied the ba- 
roque lute under Patrick O’Brien. Turovsky says of the lute that 
it is an instrument that “doesn’t tolerate gratuitous dissonance,” 
and so his own compositional style took on the character of ba- 
roque music. Turovsky’s experiments in writing music for the 
lute took a comic turn: he created a fictional composer named 
“Sautscheck,” and he anonymously sent his music to lutenists. 
The result was significant chatter (praise and criticism) concern- 
ing this mysterious lute music—a sign, at least, that Turovsky’s 
work could be taken as from the baroque period by its adherents. 

Turovsky’s journey with the baroque lute is an especially 
rich one, and far from the whim of a prankster. His compositions 
are by turns lively, melancholic, and charged with feeling. What 
enables Turovsky’s work to stand out is his exploration of Ukrai- 
nian folk music, which became an important source of inspiration 
for him as an immigrant now living the American experience. 
The composer also became fascinated with the Ukrainian torban, 
a Ukrainian lute related to the theorbo. Turovsky’s skill runs the 
gamut of lute composition, from dance pieces to tombeaux (works 
commemorating a death), but it is when the Ukrainian folk influence 
surfaces in his work that his great originality becomes apparent. 

The two CDs reviewed here are both worthy of attention. 
2016’s De Temporum Fine Postludia features Christopher Wilke on 
a baroque lute built by Grant Tomlinson. Wilke’s tone is truly pas- 
sionate, and the sound of his lute is full and warm. Listeners might 
feel as if they are in the room with Wilke, as the production has a 
sense of space/place that, along with the incorporation of Ukrai- 
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nian folk, roots the music. “Postlude” being music that concludes 
a meeting, the titles of the compositions—beginning with “Infidel- 
ity,” and moving through a host of emotions such as “Revenge,” 
“Sarcasm,” “Farewell,” “Resolve,” to a “Letter Home,” slyly imply 
(if one were to impose a narrative on the music, which lends itself 
readily to cinematic dreaming) the shape of an affair that has soured. 
Dialogues with Time (2017) features shorter Turovsky 
compositions—thirty, on this CD—played by Massimo Marchese. 
Marchese’s tone is light and crisp, and the material is played 
with the utmost care. The pieces themselves are drawn from 
Turovsky’s Mikrokosmos oeuvre, in which Turovsky found con- 
nections between western European renaissance-era dance music 
and Ukrainian medieval folk melodies. There are some lovely 
themes that emerge over the various “Ballo Lodoerico” on the 
disc, lending Dialogues with Time a timeless, otherworldly quality. 
Both discs are lovely; the playing by both lutenists is first- 

rate, and they allow Turovsky’s compositional skills to shine. The 
music reflects the composer’s immigrant experience, as old folk 
melodies bubble up from the concrete and iron of New York City: 
modernity and tradition blend seamlessly. Perhaps there are some 
who might quibble with Turovsky’s twenty-first-century baroque 
style, but the results are beautiful. I am struck by how much this 
music now means to me, and I wish you the same joy of discovery. 
Lee Blackstone 


Iki 
Toyohiko Satoh 
Carpe Diem Records CD 16320 


Lutenist and composer Toyohiko Satoh has had a long 
and storied career. He began his study of the lute in the mid-1960s, 
and from 1973 until 2004 he was the lute professor at the Royal 
Conservatory in The Hague. Apart from his numerous recordings 
and teaching around the world, Satoh also serves at the president 
of the Lute & Early Guitar Society in Japan. 

At age seventy-seven, Satoh brings to the program on 
Iki the perspective of a life immersed in music, and a philosophi- 
cal approach and insight into performance. The composers high- 
lighted on this CD—Vieux Gaultier, François Dufaut, Johannes 
Fresneau, and Charles Mouton—were all noted for their use of 
seventeenth-century French style brisé. A short description is that 
it is irregularly arpeggiated chords, and in his liner notes Satoh dis- 
cusses this musical approach setting compositions apart from the 
polyphonic style of the sixteenth century. More musical expression 
was possible, but the melodies were not always apparent. The mu- 
sic appears to fall like new rain, in irregular rhythms that obscure 
the length of the phrases employed. On this album Satoh finds a 
parallel between style brisé and the Japanese concept of “iki.” 

According to Satoh, iki refers to “an expression of re- 
finement, restrained stylishness and spontaneity,” and as an 
aesthetic can be traced to the Edo period (1603—1867). The re- 
straint of iki can be contrasted with the drama and volume of 
baroque music, and the quieter sound of the lute finds an af- 
finity with iki. Satoh points toward the economy of Japanese 
woodblock printing as containing elements of iki style, but the 
aesthetic was one that could carry over into everyday life. And, 
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musically, while style brisé might at first listen appear broken, 
once the melody is grasped, the part-to-the-whole becomes as 
focused as a woodblock print. The gracefulness of the musi- 
cal composition is hidden, but present to the attentive listener. 
The pieces selected by Satoh are played slowly, flicker- 
ing like fragile gossamer wings. What might appear chaotic, co- 
alesces. There is a consistent balance struck between what appears 
dissonant, and what emerges as holistic and pensive. If Satoh were 
performing on a guitar, I would be reminded of master English 
folk musician Martin Carthy’s arrhythmic approach to that instru- 
ment. Iki rewards the listener with a cross-cultural perspective that 
spans centuries, and Satoh’s playing achieves a unique quality 
among lutenists. 
Lee Blackstone 


Fantasia Bellissima: The Lviv Lute Tablature 
Bernhardt Hofstötter 
TXA 18115 


In this little-known manuscript, Bernhardt Hofstötter 
gives the listener the opportunity to look into the workshops of 
Polish lutenists and discover the contents of “The Cracow Lute 
Tablature” from the Polish-Lithuanian region. It contains a wide 
variety of pieces handwritten in French tablature dating from the 
sixteenth century. Outside of (ከ6 “Lautentabulatur Michel Yndem” 
and the “Lautenstammbuch des Buggafen Achatius zu Dohna,” 
this manuscript is the only one from this area, and pieces range 
from before 1553 to the early seventeenth century. It had a curi- 
ous history of owners, winding up in a bookshop in Vienna before 
finally being housed in the library of Ivan Franko National Uni- 
versity. The manuscript contains intabulations of vocal works and 
dance forms that were popular in the sixteenth century. 

Hofstötter started on the violin at the age of five and later 
was a prizewinner at the national Junend Musiziert Competition in 
Austria. Later at university he studied lute with Luciano Cóntini at 
the conservatories in Vicenza and Vienna. He received his soloist 
diploma at the Royal Conservatory of The Hague, and continued 
further studies with Konrad Junghänel, Hopkinson Smith, Rolf 
Lislevand, and others. Hofstötter has made concert appearances 
throughout Europe and Japan and several recordings released on 
Brilliant Classics. His lute playing has been described as “adept- 
ly combining technical ease with a masterful sense of phrasing” 
(LSA). 

“Tarzeto” (Anonymous) opens with arpeggios outlining a 
simple harmonic progression. The tempo picks up with strums and 
then slows and decreases in volume before closing. It’s an inviting 
start to the CD. “A Fancy” (Dowland) is well-known and covered 
nicely here. There is a “double strike” in the opening that is absent 
from other interpretations (miss hit or intended?). Otherwise the 
playing is crisp, clear, and fully realized. “Pavan” (Anonymous) 
is played gracefully with full sound. “Le content est riche” (Clau- 
din de Sermisy) is an intabulation of this chanson. The vocal parts 
are clearly articulated. “Doulce memoire” (Pierre Sandrin) is an- 
other vocal-based piece that is meditative and reflective. “Tantum 
ergo sacramentum” (Anonymous) is more of a sketch providing 
a framework for possible combinations and diminutions reminis- 
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cent of a German dantz mit hupfauf. The other entries offer a more 
complete picture, with information on frets and strings to be used. 
The pieces with well-worked-out ornaments are the dances. The 
“Cracow Lute Tablature” turns out to be a textbook for lutenists. 

“La rocha el fuso” (Anonymous), originally for consort, 
is a lighthearted galliard using bass with melody and later strums 
to good effect. “Fantasia Bellissima” (Giovanni Pacoloni) is the ti- 
tle tune of the recording and lives up to its name. It is played beau- 
tifully, bringing out imitation and lush chordal harmonies. “O s’lo 
potessi donna” (Jacquet de Berchem) is faithful to the original mul- 
tipart madrigal. The next three dances are “Pavana alla Ferrarese,” 
“Passo e mezzo” (Anonymous), and “Saltarello” (Anonymous)—a 
pleasure to hear. “Forlorn Fancy” (Dowland) proves to be a high 
point both in execution and interpretation. Hofstétter really shines 
here. 

The next four anonymous popular dances range from re- 
laxed to energetic, while being technically flawless and elegantly 
interpreted. “Or vien ça, vien” (Clément Jannequin) is based on 
the chanson of the same name with voicing clearly approximating 
the vocals of the original. “Non dite mai” (Never say) by Valentin 
Greff Bakfark is an intabulation of the consort version, while “Tar- 
zeto” is a reprise of the opening dance with ornaments, and brings 
the recording to full circle. It’s a very enjoyable listen. 

The CD was recorded in 2018 at the Palace Colditz in 
Germany under the supervision of Martin Linde. The result is a 
clear and lifelike offering. The enclosed insert offers more infor- 
mation about the improbable journey of the manuscript and the 
many hands it passed through before reaching its final destination. 
With the history and impact this work has had on the region’s lu- 
tenists, it is an important addition to the ever-expanding world of 
music for lute. 

Frank DeGroodt 


Alado cisne de nieve: Art Songs of Juan de Navas 
Musica Ficta 
Etéetera KTC 1609 


The acclaimed group Musica Ficta focuses on Latin 
American and Spanish baroque repertoire. Founded in Colombia 
by Carlos Serrano, they have been performing music that had been 
forgotten for centuries, in concert halls and churches around the 
world. Exhaustive research has resulted in historically accurate 
and lively performances and recordings. The group consists of 
Jairo Serrano, tenor/percussion, Carlos Serrano, recorder, and Ju- 
lian Navarro, baroque guitar/jarana, plus skilled guest musicians. 
Alado cisne de nieve (Winged Snow Swan) explores the music of 
Juan de Navas and others. Allegory has always been a part of the 
baroque ideal, and the swan has been used symbolically as a meta- 
phor in poetry and lyrics throughout history, so it is a fitting title. 

As French and Italian music and musicians began to exert 
influence during the reign of King Philip V, and with his close ties 
to the French crown, Spanish music reflected the changes taking 
place. Emphasis on emotions, contrasts found in paintings, along 
with chromaticism, and the recitative/aria combination found in 
opera were the order of the day. Navas used these ideas, in a time 
of change, to enrich his compositional style with innovative and 
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eclectic elements. 

“La chacona” (Lully) from the opera Armide is based ona 
poem by Torquato Tasso. This “tragédie in music” was considered 
a masterpiece and served as a new form of opera, combining ele- 
ments of classical French drama with ballet, French song tradition, 
and a new form of recitative. This courtly dance form becomes a 
stately and refined performance using recorders, viola da gamba, 
theorbo, and bass drum to great effect. 

The next three works are by Navas. “La rosa que reyna” 
(The Rose that Reigns), from the comedy Destinos vencen fine- 
zas, uses recorders, baroque guitar, theorbo, and viola da gamba 
to support Jairo’s gliding tenor voice. The effect of chromaticism 
produces a feeling of mystery and hope. “Con que esa es tu pena/ 
Ay, zagales/Quién ha de temer un ciego” come from the zarzuela 
Apolo y Dafne and use the full force of all the instrumentalists to 
add emphasis to the telling of this story. “En este arpon tirano,” 
from another zarzuela, Venir el amor al mundo, is harmonically so- 
phisticated, and through the Italian influence of recitative reveals 
the story of Cupid injuring himself with his arrow and being “poi- 
soned by love,” and of Dafne’s leaving the world before turning 
into a tree. The subtle shadings of the group add rich texture to 
support the text. 

“Amable” (Anonymous), based on “Le Louvre” by An- 
dré Campra, is an instrumental setting using two theorbos. This 
is a reworking of the same tune from Musica Ficta’s earlier CD, 
Aves, Flores y Estrellas, which was arranged for flute and theorbo. 
They both have their merits, but being a string man, I lean toward 
the arrangement for theorbos. This simple setting is quite friendly 
to the ears and could pass for a contemporary tune. It’s that time- 
less. 

“Oh feliz yo, y desdichada/Adids, selvas,” again from 
Apolo y Dafne, shows the Italian influence with extensive use of 
recitative before blooming into a lovely, heartfelt vocal duet. The 
whole group takes part in this telling of Dafne transforming into 
a tree. This work by Navas is a high point musically, stylistically, 
and emotionally. Musica Ficta shines brightly here. 

“Pavanas por la D” (Sanz), from Instrucción de Musica 
sobre la guitar espanola, is a pleasing arrangement of this clas- 
sic work. Baroque guitar and theorbo, along with bass drum, add 
depth and richness. Navarro’s performance brings out all the tim- 
bral possibilities of the baroque guitar. He breathes new life into 
this ubiquitous piece. 

“Alado cisne de nieve” (Navas, Manuscrito Guerra) 
is further evidence of outside influences shaping the music with 
chromaticism and rich harmonic treatment. The sense of memory 
and meaning of the text fortifies the intensity of the music. Jairo’s 
searching vocal lines add the needed emotional drive. 

“Pasacalles por la E” (Sanz) also appeared on Aves, 
Flores y estrellas, but this time the baroque guitar is enhanced 
rhythmically by the addition of bass drum. This well-known piece 
is presented in a novel way with the bass drum complementing the 
“golpes” of the guitar, adding a subtle breadth and pulse. 

“Deuxiéme suite” is by the almost unknown composer 
Pierre Bucquet. He had a connection with Spain, working as a 
French musician after the rise of Philip V. The suite atypically con- 
cludes with a second allemande. The piece is written for two flutes 
without accompaniment. The effect is light and airy with a medita- 
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tive quality. The balance of the recorders and the room presence 
add to the beauty of the suite. 

The last two pieces are by Navas. “Ay, amor” features 
tenor, baroque guitar, recorder, theorbo, and viola da gamba. This 
hopeful tune looks to the joy of love and its effects. “Flores, a es- 
cuchar los dos ruisefiores” uses two tenors to represent two night- 
ingales contesting and explaining the forces of love. The song 
emerges praising God, who hides his fire in the snow, and whose 
influence makes dying swans sing like nightingales. 

This talented Colombian group once again proves they 
are at the top of their game, performing music that has been lost for 
centuries. Their research and authentic performances illuminate 
the vitality of the music. As the dying snow swan sings like the 
nightingale, Musica Ficta transforms dusty manuscripts into vital, 
breathing music. The insert has a wealth of information about the 
artists, the composers, and the forces that shaped the course of this 
music. The recording is first rate and the translation of the lyrics 
adds to our appreciation of the songs. Highly recommended. 

Frank DeGroodt 


The Filippo Dalla Casa Collection 
Pablo Zapico and Daniel Zapico, archlute & theorbo 
N 910 258-2 


Shakespeare did some of his finest work under quaran- 
tine, coining phrases like “into thin air,” “lie low,” and “we have 
seen better days,” to name a few. How would the bard regard the 
current state of affairs? I’m no Shakespeare, but, like him, this 
review is written while social distancing at home. So Daniel and 
Pablo Zapico were both born in 1983 in Asturias, Spain, and are 
twins. Shakespeare loved twins. In fact, two of his most popu- 
lar comedies—Twelfth Night and The Comedy or Errors—center 
around twins. His quote, “So we grow together, Like a double 
cherry, seeming parted, But yet a union in partition, Two lovely 
berries molded in one stem” applies to the shared musical sensi- 
bilities of these two fine musicians. The brothers pursued similar 
musical paths studying early music, playing plucked string instru- 
ments, earning advanced degrees, and being under the tutelage of 
many eminent teachers. They both tour worldwide, conduct master 
classes, hold teaching positions, have made a variety of record- 
ings, and earned many awards along the way. 

In this collection the Zapicos discover the scores of prob- 
ably the last compositions written for lute in the change from the 
baroque to the classical epoch, collected under the title Suonate 
di Celebri Autori by the painter and musician Filippo Dalla Casa 
(1737-1811). These were pieces Dalla Casa enjoyed listening to 
and performing. He considered the French archlute nothing more 
than a portable harpsichord. Through his publication these fasci- 
nating, mostly anonymous works are saved from oblivion when 
the era of the lute came to an end, as the spirit of the classical age 
demanded new instruments and sounds. 

The first three sonatas for archlute and theorbo, elegantly 
performed, are light and airy, following the basic A/B structure of 
the early sonata form. The first is easy flowing, uncluttered, and 
straightforward. The second is short and of faster tempo, and the 
third has a brisk tempo. All three are rooted in the new classical 
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style. The ensemble playing is tight and nuanced. The combination 
of these two instruments compare admirably to the rich texture of 
the harpsichord. 

“Aria del Martelli” by Tommaso Martelli is relaxed and 
tuneful. There is a pleasing balance between the two instruments, 
with each assuming its own role. “Allegro in F Major” has an al- 
most Scarlatti feel, with both parts on equal footing and a dance- 
like quality. The Trio Sonata by Lodovico Fontanelli consists of 
three movements: andante, allegro, and suo minuetto. This piece 
tips its hat to the classical era to come. Most of the collection is 
comprised of transcriptions for archlute—the twins’ arrangements 
for two instruments reflect the common practice at that time of 
family members playing together. 

“Allegro in C Major” has a rapid, light touch and a rol- 
licking tempo for such a short piece. The brothers play as one here. 
“Grave in B-flat Major” is a solo setting played by Daniel, who 
expertly draws out the reflective quality of the melody. Sinfonia, 
unsigned and recently discovered, has four parts: largo, allegro, 
largo, and allegro. The thematic material is firmly rooted in the 
classical style. 

The short “Marchiata del Gordini” played by Daniel is 
stately, while the “Grave in C Minor” played by Pablo is more 
subdued and inward looking. Concerto for Mandolin and Bass or 
Archleuto (Giuseppe Vaccari) is performed beautifully as reimag- 
ined with archlute and theorbo. “Grave in A Minor” is somber, 
while the “Sonata in G Major” is more uplifting and highlights the 
Zapicos’ gift for ensemble playing and interpretation. 

The selections showcase the immutable march toward 
classicism and the unfortunate decline of the lute, but it is a lasting 
gift the brothers have left us. The Filippo Dalla Casa Collection 
is beautifully recorded and just the soothing balm needed during 
these troubling times. 

Frank DeGroodt’ 


Music & a €D 


Louys de Moy 


Le Petit Boucquet de Frise Orientale 1631 
Part 1 Chansonettes and Pavanes 

Part 2 Pieces for Solo Lute & Violons 

Tree Edition, 2008 


Louys de Moy, Airs de Cour a trois parties, 1632 
Edited by Joachim Liidtke 
Tree Edition, 2015 


Lieder für ein fiirstliches Brautpaar 
Due sopra il basso 
Castigo 2019 


This bouquet exudes an infatuating fragrance, albeit not 
for noses, but for eyes and ears, consisting of musical flowers and 
blooms. Louys de Moy, a Flemish musician at the East Frisian 
princely court, bequeathed posterity a musical treasure, his Petit 
Boucquet de Frise Orientale. Part 1 contains songs for soprano 
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and bass and instrumental music for two viola da gambas, each 
with lute accompaniment. Part 2 contains solo lute music and a 
third volume contains airs de court with lute accompaniment. 

The first volume, published in 1631, was intended for the 
wedding of Rudolph Cirksena, count of East Frisia, and Anna of 
Brunswig-Luneburg. It contains twenty French chansons for two 
voices and lute, two four-part obeisance songs to the count and the 
countess in the Flemish tongue, eleven pavans for two viols and 
lute, and fifty-six pieces for solo lute. 

This music is beautiful peaceful music that is worth re- 
discovery. The many pieces for solo lute are dances that make 
up French suites. Among them, de Moy included compositions 
by French masters like Robert Ballard, Charles l’Espine, and 
Ennemond Gaultier, who were popular then. Some of these pieces 
can only be found in this source. 

The wedding could not take place, though, because the 
bridegroom was killed in an accident in 1628. So de Moy dedicat- 
ed the volumes to the successor and his bride, Ulrich II Cirksena, 
count of East Frisia, and Juliana of Hesse-Darmstadt. He erased all 
mentions of the predecessors and replaced them by the names of 
the successors. 

The second volume, actually the third part, is an extraor- 
dinary jewel. It contains three part books of airs de court (dessus, 
basse contre, basse generale) for the wedding of the count’s sister, 
Christine Sophie of East Frisia, in the following year, 1632. The 
bridegroom, Philip HI, Landgrave of Hesse-Butzbach, probably 
played the lute himself. So de Moy made an effort and invented a 
kind of basso continuo notation for the lute, the first and only one 
of its kind. 

The third part book (basse generale) shows the bass line 
in staff notation with bass clef. Above each note, de Moy wrote the 
corresponding lute chord shape, using numbers for the courses and 
letters for the frets. The modern editor, Joachim Liidtke, has saved 
modern players the trouble of merging bass notes and chords in 
tablature. 

I appreciate that simplification very much, but also can- 
not ignore what is lost. The initial idea was to improvise basso 
continuo on the lute above the bass line. The lute chord shapes 
were meant to help. But most players will hardly improvise over 


ready-made tablature because everything is already there. Fortu- 
nately, the bass line is retained below the tablature so that impro- 
vising continuo is still possible. 

All three parts of the Petit Boucquet and of the Airs de 
Cour are being kept in the Rostock University library. At the occa- 
sion of the 800th birthday of the city in 2018 and of the 450th an- 
niversary of the foundation of the university in 2019, the ensemble 
Due sopra il basso produced their CD Lieder fiir ein fiirstliches 
Brautpaar (Songs for a Princely Wedding), including chansons, 
solo pieces, airs de court, and pavans for viol and lute by Louys de 
Moy. The ensemble was founded in 2016. Core members are stu- 
dents of Rostock University of Music and Theatre: Max Hattwich, 
lute and conductor, Jonathan Boudevin, baritone, and Johannes 
Wieners, countertenor. 

Listening to the impeccable playing and to inspired per- 
formance of the ensemble is sheer joy. Additional ensemble mem- 
bers Lea Rahel Bader, viols, and Liane Sadler, traverso, enrich the 
program with their lively instrumental arrangements, appropriate 
for the performance practice of the time. It would be nice to hear 
more of this ensemble. 

Mathias Rösel 


These editions are no longer available from Tree Editions, but will 
soon be available of the LSA webste. 


At last, the waiting is over... 


A colour facsimile of Herbert of Cherbury's Lute Manuscript, published by The Lute Society 


The last great English renaissance lute manuscript, compiled c.1616-1640, with 242 of the highest quality pieces for lutes from 


6 to 10 courses, by French, English and Italian composers including Gaultier, Bacheler, Despont, Perrichon, Saman, Robert 
Johnson, amd Dowland amongst others. Two volumes: 180 pages of tablature, plus introduction volume with commentary, 
index and concordances by Francois-Pierre Goy, Craig Hartley and John H. Robinson. 


Get it today at The Lute Society website, https://www.lutesociety.org/pages/catalogue 


There’s a big discount for members of the [British-based] Lute Society—so why not join at the same time? 
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